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Contributors to This Issue 


The Council is pleased to present in this issue two of the excellent 


papers given at its annual meeting in May. The contributors are: 


Georce D. Sropparp, president of the University of Illinois. 
Mr. Stoddard has written a number of books in the field of education 
and has served on many committees for educational research, psycho- 
logical measurement, and child guidance. He was formerly president 
of the University of the State of New York. 


Raymonp Rusicam, chairman of the Research and Policy Com- 
mittee of the Committee for Economic Development. Mr. Rubicam 
was a co-founder of Young and Rubicam, Inc., advertising agency, 
and is a director of Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. He has 
contributed to national magazines on public policy subjects. 


GeorceE F. Zook, who makes his annual report in this issue, has 
been president of the American Council on Education since 1934. 
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The President’s Annual Report 


May 2, 1947 


tion affords the President of the Council an excellent 

opportunity to describe some of the more important 
activities in which the Council has been engaged during the 
year and the further opportunity to make personal observations 
on those educational developments which to him seem impor- 
tant. I welcome this thirteenth opportunity to report to you 
and to counsel with you. 

Through THe Epucationat Recorp, the bulletin on Higher 
Education and National Affairs, and the minutes of the Execu- 
tive Committee, most of you have a substantial acquaintance 
with the activities of the Council. 


Te ANNUAL MEETING of the American Council on Educa- 


I. ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


MEMBERSHIP 


During the year the membership of the Council has increased 
from 895 to 963. The changes in the various classes of member- 
ship are as follows: constituent membership, 64 to 66; associate 
membership, 52 to 56; institutional members, 779 to 841. The 
increase in the Council’s membership over the past ten years is 
shown in the following table: 
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May 

1937 

Constituent members....... 30 
Associate members......... 28 
Institutional members... .. . 338 
Mo ccuckaas bk hele a 396 


The following institutions and organizations have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Council since May 1946: 


Constituent 


National Organization for Public Health Nursing, Inc. 


Western College Association 


Associate 


May 
1939 


32 
39 
385 


456 


May 
1941 


43 
46 
445 


534 


American Speech Correction Association 


Jewish Vocational Service 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
National Interfraternity Conference 
National Institute of Credit Men 

United Business Education Association 


Institutional 


CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Anderson College, Anderson, Indiana 


Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsylvania 


*Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport 


College of St. Teresa, Kansas City, Missouri 
Cooper Union, New York City 


Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana 


Indiana Central College, Indianapolis 
New School for Social Research, New York City 
*North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, 


Raleigh 


Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Grymes Hill, S.1., New 


York 


*Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio 


* Renewal. 
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Roosevelt College of Chicago, Illinois 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California 
Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond 

St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudonville, New York 
University of Portland, Oregon 

University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 

Walla Walla College, College Place, Washington 


Junior CoLLeces 


Amarillo College, Amarillo, Texas 

Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho 

Finch Junior College, New York City 

Palm Beach Junior College, Palm Beach, Florida 

Snead Junior College, Boaz, Alabama 

Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens 

Williamsport Dickinson Junior College, Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Alabama State Teachers College, Livingston 

East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, North Carolina 
New York State Teachers College, Oswego 

Northern Idaho College of Education, Lewiston 

Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Cheyney 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Lock Haven 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 
Southwestern Institute of Technology, Weatherford, Oklahoma 
Teachers College of the City of Boston, Massachusetts 


StaTE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


Kansas State Department of Public Instruction 
Michigan State Department of Public Instruction 
Virginia State Board of Education 


Pusiic ScHoot Systems 


Board of Education of the City of New York 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, Public Schools 

Houston, Texas, Independent School District 
Kanawha County Schools, Charleston, West Virginia 
Long Beach, California, Unified School District 
Mount Vernon, New York, Public Schools 
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Nashville, Tennessee, Board of Education 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Board of Education 
Orleans Parish School Board, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Richmond, Virginia, Public School System 
River Forest, Illinois, Board of Education 
Schenectady, New York, Board of Education 
School City of Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Spokane, Washington, Public Schools 
{Springfield, Massachusetts, Public Schools 
Stockton, California, Unified School District 
University City, Missouri, Public Schools 
Wilmington, Delaware, Public Schools 
Private ScHooL SysTEMs 


Boston, Massachusetts, Archdiocesan School System 
Chicago, Illinois, Archdiocesan School System 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Archdiocesan School System 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Diocesan School System 

New Orleans, Louisiana, Archdiocesan School System 
New York, New York, Archdiocesan School System 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Archdiocesan School System 
Providence, Rhode Island, Diocesan Catholic Schools 


FINANCES 


Fortunately, in 1941 the Council received from the General 
Education Board the sum of $300,000 to be used at a rate not 
to exceed $45,000 per year for the expenses of the central office. 
At the conclusion of the present fiscal year, we will still have a 
balance, including cash and investments, of approximately 
$98,646 in this fund. This means that we have pursued a 
conservative course in the expenditure of this grant and have 
not used as much each year as allowable. 

For some time, however, it has been apparent that the 
Council must make a valiant effort to get on a self-supporting 
basis so far as the central office is concerned. For a number of 
years | scarcely thought this was possible and that perhaps it 
should not be expected, but I am happy to say that we have 
made substantial progress in this direction. After extensive 


} Subscribing membership. 


| 
| 
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discussion, the Executive Committee decided in February 1946 
to raise the annual dues of the four-year colleges and universities 
from $50 to $100 per year, effective February 1, 1947. This 
action was approved at the annual meeting of the Council last 
year. Asa result, this year we have already received in dues 
$54,770. Next year, when the increased rate of dues will be 
effective for a full fiscal year, the income from dues on the 
basis of the Council’s present membership should reach at 
least $82,000. 

This is still short $25,000 of the amount necessary to main- 
tain the central staff at its present inadequate level. I can 
suggest only two ways of meeting the budget of the central 
office over the years ahead, namely, to increase the membership 
of the Council stil! further and, perhaps even more important, 
to increase the dues of the larger institutions. At the request 
of the Executive Committee, the staff is studying this problem. 
[ hope that we may come up with a solution at some time in 
the early future. 

In the meantime, it is a pleasure to record the fact that for 
the first time in the history of the Council $10,000 has been set 
aside toward a building fund. A similar additional amount is 
being included in the budget for the ensuing year. Twenty 
thousand dollars toward a building to house the Council, and 
such constituent organizations as might wish to be included, 
is not a very large portion of the sum which will be necessary 
for that purpose, but it is an encouraging beginning toward 
the time when it may prove feasible and necessary for the 
Council to move from its present quarters. It is my earnest 
belief that an adequate building, free of incumbrance, would 
not only help substantially to solve the problem of support 
for the central office of the Council, but that it would also 
provide headquarters for a number of its organizational mem- 
bers and enhance the standing of the Council and of education 
generally in Washington. 

For obvious reasons, it has proved desirable to establish a 
separate revolving fund to take care of the increasing number 
and variety of our publications. In the very nature of a 
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revolving fund, it is difficult to estimate at the beginning of a 
year the income and expenditures. The estimates in the current 
budget for income and expenditures totaled $201,000. Already, 
however, two months prior to the end of the fiscal year, the 
income has been $236,073.21, and the expenditures $179,108.31. 

In addition to the income received in the Council’s funds 
for general operation and by the publications revolving fund, 
approximately $953,000 has been made available to the Council 
for the support of special projects. The ability of the Council 
staff and committees to secure these grants for special projects 
is, of course, one of the best tests of the Council’s effectiveness. 
Hence, the total funds available for all of the Council’s activ- 
ities, including the sale of publications and tests, will in the 
course of the current fiscal year amount to approximately 
$1,285,000. 

No extensive changes are contemplated in the budget for 
the next fiscal year ending June 30, 1948. The budget for the 
central office amounts to $145,000 and for the publications 
revolving fund, $207,000. 


GRANTS 


During the year 1946-47 grants for special purposes amount- 
ing to $544,610 have been made to the Council by educational 
foundations, agencies of the United States government, and 
other groups as follows: 


B’nal B’rirH CommitTrEer on UNIVERSITY RELATIONS 


$46,500 for a survey of college admissions. 


THomAsS BRANDON OF BRANDON FILMs 


$250 toward expenses of printing the proceedings of the 
joint conference on audio-visual aids, June 14-15, 
1946, held by the Film Council of America and the 
American Council on Education. 


aS TS 
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C. R. REAGAN, PRESIDENT, Fitm Councit oF AMERICA 


$250 toward the cost of printing the proceedings of the 
joint conference on audio-visual aids, June 14-15, 
1946, held by the Film Council of America and the 
| American Council on Education. 


} CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


$25,000 for the work of the Commission for International 
| Educational Reconstruction. 
| $75,000 additional for the use of the Commission for Inter- 
| national Educational Reconstruction. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


$500 toward publication of the textbook study of the 
Canada-—United States Committee on Education. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


$17,000 additional to complete an educational survey of the 
Arabic-speaking countries in the Near East. 
$25,800 additional for assistance to American schools in China 
and neighboring countries. 
$182,110 for assistance to American-sponsored schools in Latin 
American Republics. 
$32,000 for assistance to the United States Cultural Centers 
in Buenos Aires, Cordoba, and Rosario, Argentina. 


DisABLED AMERICAN VETERANS ORGANIZATION 


$25,000 for a study of the problems of disabled veterans in 
attendance at colleges, universities, and trade schools. 


FieLD FouNDATION 


$8,000 for the use of the Committee on Education and Social 
Security. 


GENERAL Epucation Boarp 


$5,000 additional toward publication costs of the reports of 
the Cooperative Study in General Education. 
$11,500 for the work of the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education. 
$1,200 for the use of the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education, in its program for intern 
training in resource education. 
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Epwarp W. Hazen FounpDatTIon 


$8,000 toward the work of the Advisory Service on Student 
Personnel Work. 


Jutius Rosenwatp Funp 
$6,500 for the use of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 


Education toward the expenses of a national clinic in 


teacher education, Atlanta, Georgia, November 5-9, 
1946. 


NaTIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


$45,000 for further support of the activities of the Committee 
on Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools. 


STATE OF MARYLAND 


$15,000 for the survey of higher education in the state of 
Maryland. 


U.S. Navy DEPARTMENT 


$6,000 or as much thereof as may be necessary, for a survey of 
the U.S. Naval Graduate School, Annapolis, Maryland. 


Georce D. WIDENER 


$9,000 additional for the support of the activities of the 
Committee on Education and Social Security. 


STAFF 


During the year two members of the Council’s central staff 
spent periods overseas. The Council’s President went to 
Germany in August of 1946 as chairman of an educational 
mission sent by the Department of State and the Civil Affairs 
Division of the War Department. A. J. Brumbaugh, vice 
president of the Council, spent from the middle of November 
to the middle of December in Paris as an adviser to the United 
States delegation to the first conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

Francis J. Brown, staff associate of the Council, has been 
serving as executive secretary of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education since September 1946, spending one-half 
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of his time at this work. Dr. Zook is serving as chairman of 
the Commission. 

J. Solon Mordell, formerly pharmacist at University Hospital, 
Syracuse, New York, joined the staff of the Council’s Study of 
Pharmaceutical Education as assistant director. 

Robert C. Hempel, a former high school teacher and more 
recently a captain in the Army, was added to the general staff 
of the Council to assist Dr. Brumbaugh in his activities with the 
United States Armed Forces Institute Advisory Committee, of 
which he is chairman, and with the work of the Council’s 
Committee on Accrediting Procedures. 

The National Institute of Public Affairs again assigned two 
of its interns to the Council, Misses Mary Harnden of Schenec- 
tady, New York, and Martha Hall of Pontiac, Michigan. Both 
assisted Dr. Brown; Miss Harnden worked at the Council 
office and Miss Hall at the office of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education. 

Matta Akrawi of the Ministry of Education of Iraq, who 
assisted in the Council’s study of education in the Arabic- 
speaking countries of the Near East, came to the United States 
in November 1946 to aid in the preparation of the final report 
and to translate the report into Arabic. 

KF. Taylor Jones, registrar at Drew University, on sabbatical 
leave, is assisting in the development of the Advisory Service 
on Student Personnel Programs. 

M. M. Proffit, recently retired from the U.S. Office of 
Education, spent a short period at the Council’s office to 
explore the possibilities of the issuance by the Council of a 
handbook on foreign universities. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The year 1946 was a particularly active one for the publica- 
tions division. Some idea of the magnitude of the operation is 
indicated by the total of 17,000 orders which were received for 
Council publications in addition to 3,100 orders for tests and 
cumulative record folders. 

Many publications of the Council’s various commissions 
and committees have been issued since my last report, or are 
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in process. The Commission on Teacher Education published 
its final report, entitled The Improvement of Teacher Education, 
and many of its earlier volumes continue in substantial demand. 
The Commission on Implications of Armed Services Educational 
Programs began its publishing program by issuing through the 
Council the first four of twelve projected reports. The Council 
on Cooperation in Teacher Education issued The Crisis in 
Teaching, a paper read before this group at the last annual 
meeting, and has also issued two Newsletters this year. The 
Committee on Accreditation of Service Experiences issued a 
statement of the policies of the state departments of education, 
and two Bulletins. 

The Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools project 
delivered its first manuscript, Reading Ladders for Human 
Relations, which was published in January 1947. Four manu- 
scripts for the Cooperative Study in General Education were 
delivered to the editorial department, and two prepared for 
the printer. The manuscript for the first report of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Social Security, entitled People and 
Process in Social Security, was also turned over to the Council’s 
editor. 

A major task performed by the publications division during 
the past year was supplying to the secondary schools and to 
colleges of the nation, copies of 4 Guide to the Evaluation of 
Educational Experiences in the Armed Services. Twenty-five 
thousand copies of a complete edition were distributed without 
cost to the institutions by the Veterans Administration. Ad- 
ditional copies of this publication have also been supplied to 
the armed services and to the hospital and guidance services of 
the Veterans Administration. 

Another book, prepared to assist veterans in their educational 
readjustment, has been distributed widely not only for this 
purpose but also for counseling all those who are planning to 
attend institutions of higher learning. More than 4,400 copies 
of A Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in 
the United States (published in 1945) have been purchased 
since last May. 


ni eneel( Cr fF ltCOreelCU OC CO 
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In this connection it is appropriate to mention that the 
preparation of the fifth edition of American Universities and 
Colleges has already begun.: It is planned for publication early 
in 1948. As you realize, a new edition of this standard hand- 
book would ordinarily have been scheduled for 1944, but was 
omitted because conditions in the colleges were abnormal at 
that time. This edition of American Universities and Colleges 
will be issued for the first time without a subsidy and, as you 
can appreciate, will mean a substantial investment from our 
publications revolving fund. 

Work has also begun on the second edition of American 
Junior Colleges. Material for this volume is being gathered in 
cooperation with the American Association of Junior Colleges. 
This volume, too, is to be published without a subsidy and 
will appear in 1948. 

Reprints were especially numerous during 1946. Practically 
all of the Studies on Personnel Work were reprinted, as were 
most of the materials in the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. Several filmstrips and their scripts were 
reprocessed. Helping Teachers Understand Children was re- 
printed twice, and several other Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation publications once. Children of Bondage, an American 
Youth Commission publication, was reprinted for use as a class 
text. The Good Guide (A Guide to Colleges, Universities, and 
Professional Schools in the United States) was reprinted, as was 
Unfinished Business in American Education, and Federal-State 
Relations in Education. Several psychological tests and both 
the provisional and revised Cumulative Record Folders were 
reprinted. 

Three books published by the Council were listed in the 
“Sixty Educational Books” for 1946. They were Unfinished 
Business in American Education, sponsored by the Cooperative 
Study of Public School Finance, The Improvement of Teacher 
Education, and State Programs for the Improvement of Teacher 
Education. 

As the number of publications increases and their distribution 
grows wider, it becomes evident, as I pointed out to you last 
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year, that the Council is now a substantial publisher of a wide 
variety of books, pamphlets, filmstrips, tests, and record folders, 
and your Executive Committee, with this in mind, has recom- 
mended that the necessary action be taken to set up a proper 
accounting system and to organize the work of the publications 
division so that distribution of these materials is both efficient 
and economical. 


Filmstrips and Slides 


In the fall of 1946 Mrs. Helen Seaton Preston, who had been 
our consultant in audio-visual education since 1944, resigned. 
_ Her loss leaves the Council without a specialist in this field. 
Mrs. Preston was able to complete, before she left, the prepara- 
tion and processing of six new filmstrips for the Committee on 
Filmstrips. These new subjects—Oi/ in America, Cotton Textile 
Industry, Department Store, New York City, Pittsburgh, and The 
Story of Steel—bring to thirty-nine units this widely distributed 
series. 

Since the last annual meeting more than 7,000 filmstrips 
have been purchased by schools and colleges in this country. 
A recent development has been an expression of interest by 
those engaged in educational rehabilitation abroad in the series 
for use in schools in foreign countries. The materials, prepared 
with the financial assistance of the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs for distribution in Latin America, lend themselves well 
to such uses, and I am sure we can look forward to a wide use 
of these filmstrips in other countries. 

The sales of this material have been disappointing and we 
have a substantial deficit in this account. Because of the 
delay in production and assembly, units were not ready for 
sale until January 1946; therefore, the 1946 sales give the total 
distribution. 

The Council produced twenty-five sets of each unit, and only 
two units have sold more than half of this quantity. Only 
twelve units have proved popular enough to sell ten sets or 
more. This may be a reflection of the choice of subjects. 

In addition to the stock of complete units we have on hand 
several hundred single slides. These represent the making of 
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fifty duplicates, instead of twenty-five, of those pictures that 
were hard to obtain. 


Cumulative Record Forms 


In 1938 the Council published a series of Provisional Cumula- 
tive Record Cards and Folders, prepared by a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Measurement and Guidance. There was a 
card for elementary schools, a card for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, a folder for secondary schools, and a folder for 
colleges. 

From 1940 to 1943 these cards and folders were revised and 
issued as a series of folders for grades 1-2-3, grades 4-5-6, 
junior-senior high school, and college. The revised folders 


= 


were in more demand than the provisional ones. 

During 1946 the prices of both the provisional and revised 
folders were increased to bring them nearer to a normal 
margin for handling and manufacturing costs. These changes 
amounted to doubling the prices of the Cumulative Record 
Folder for Funior-Senior High Schools and eliminating fractional 
cents in the prices of all others. 


The Educational Record 


Tue Epucationat Recorp is one of the important means 
whereby the Council keeps its members as well as the educa- 


| tional public informed about its own activities and current 
educational topics. As a matter of policy an effort is made to 
include in the Recorp papers which deal with subjects of 
general interest to both school and college teachers and admin- 
istrators. During the period of the war the articles appearing 
in the Recorp were focused more particularly on the effect of 
the war on education. More recently the major emphasis has 
been on new developments in education; the improvement of 
education through a clearer definition of objectives, better 
teaching, and curriculum reorganization; the relation of educa- 
tion to current social needs; and educational conditions in 
: foreign countries. The repeated requests which are received 

for permission to reprint articles or to quote from the Recorp 

indicate that it is widely read. It has a current circulation of 
about four thousand. 
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Bulletin on Higher Education and National Affairs 

From comments received at the Council office, the publica- 
tion of this bulletin continues to be of service to our member- 
ship. Dr. Francis J. Brown, who edits the bulletin, constantly 
strives to report faithfully and interpret therein significant 
national issues of interest and importance to the educational 
organizations and institutions. Thirteen issues of the bulletin 
have been published during the year ending April 30, 1947, 
together with twelve supplements. The bulletins have been 
descriptive of activities in Congress and relationships with 
various federal departments in Washington, dealing with such 
subjects as veteran and nonveteran housing, universal military 
training, federal aid to education, surplus property, pending leg- 
islation, and departmental regulations of interest to education. 


Out of Print 


During 1946 some sixteen titles went out of print. In January 
we exhausted our supply of 2,000 copies of the second printing 
of American Universities and Colleges, which we had overrun 
on the 10,000 copies purchased by the Army in January 1945. 
Although it was already five years out of date, we distributed 
2,000 copies in one year. At the end of the year we had 
exhausted the supply of American Funior Colleges, which had 
been moving very slowly since 1940 when it was first published. 
Sales accelerated during the latter half of the year, due chiefly 
to purchases for veterans’ advisory offices and the military 
services. 

In line with an accepted policy, two titles in the American 
Youth Commission publications were dropped when stock was 
exhausted—Egual Educational Opportunity for Youth and 
Health of College Students. Neither had been in demand in any 
quantity for some time. 

I regret that it was necessary, at the end of the year, to drop 
The Story of Numbers in the Achievements of Civilization 
series. This little ten-cent brochure, prepared by the Commit- 
tee on Materials of Instruction, was an excellent pamphlet 
which had a steady sale, particularly to elementary school 
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teachers. Since the type had been destroyed nearly fourteen 
years ago, it would have been necessary to reproduce the 
pamphlet by planographic means, with consequent loss in 
appearance and at a cost which would have meant increasing 
the price two and one-half times. 

A list of the Council’s publications from May 1946 to May 
1947 is appended to this report. 


Il. THe ProspLems AnpD Po.icies CoMMITTEE 


The Problems and Policies Committee is set up in the 
constitution of the Council for the purpose of identifying and 
discussing major problems in American education as they arise 
from time to time. In some instances major studies carried on 
by the Council develop out of the deliberations of the commit- 
tee. In other instances, after extensive consideration, the 
committee itself feels free to make a pronouncement. 

During the past year the committee gave extended attention 
to the subjects of universal military training and the proposed 
central testing agency, both of which subjects are treated at 
some length elsewhere in this report. Another subject con- 
sidered was federal aid to education. 


A NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Further attention has been given to the proposal initiated 
jointly by the Educational Policies Commission and the 
Problems and Policies Committee to set up a national commis- 
sion for the public schools. In order to expedite the considera- 
tion of this matter, the two organizations secured the services 
of Dr. Julius E. Warren to make an exploration of the objectives 
of such a commission and the manner in which it might be 
organized. 

The statement prepared by Dr. Warren and approved by 
these two bodies was printed in July 1946. It called for the 
organization of an independent commission for the public 
schools, composed of a group of public-spirited civic leaders 
“who are vitally concerned with the serious problems facing 
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this country and who recognize how much education can do 
toward solving these problems.” Its functions should, among 
other things, be to study the needs and difficulties faced by 
public education, to adopt proposals of policy and action con- 
cerning public education, to disseminate the results of these 
studies and proposals, to generate widespread support for 
them, and to establish an organization with adequate funds to 
carry on an effective program. 

On the basis of this statement the joint committee represent- 
ing the Council and the Educational Policies Commission 
invited approximately an equal number of interested national 
leaders and educators for a conference in October 1946. At 
that time there was general agreement as to the urgent need for 
the establishment of such a national commission. Mr. Roy E. 
Larsen, president and director of Time, Inc., consented to 
undertake the chairmanship of a committee looking toward the 
organization of the proposed commission. If present plans are 
successful, as there is good reason to believe they will be, it 
may well be that the Council and the Educational Policies 
Commission will be responsible for setting up a body which, 
over the long future, may be of the utmost significance in the 
interpretation of public education to its constituency, namely, 
all the people of the United States. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


At the meeting of the Problems and Policies Committee in 
October 1946, it was pointed out that in all the debate on 
federal aid to education in days gone by no one had ever 
sufficiently identified and separated the various issues involved 
in the problem, in order to get a consensus on them seriatim. 
It was agreed that the major issues should be identified and 
presented to a meeting of the representatives of the constituent 
organizations belonging to the Council. This was done in 
January 1947. Later, the Executive Committee of the Council 
requested that the same issues be presented, through letter 
ballot, to the institutional members of the Council. I am 
reporting herewith the results of the balloting on the main 
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issues, both at the January meeting and as received from the 
institutional members. 

You will recall that the first question was phrased as follows: 
“Do you believe that federal aid to education is necessary and 
desirable?” Representatives of organizations replied “Yes,” 82, 
‘‘No,” 4; representatives of higher institutions and school 
systems replied “Yes,” 386, “No,” 53; total “Yes,” 468— 
89 percent, ““No,’’ 57—11 percent. 

I should think that one might reasonably draw the conclusion 
from these figures that so far as the educators of this country 
are concerned the long debate concerning the need for federal 
aid is over. The overwhelming majority believes that federal 
aid is both necessary and desirable. I believe that one may 
attribute this near unanimity of opinion to the incontrovertible 
results of the long and patient researches which have been carried 
on by many organizations including the Council among which 
was the Jnventory of Public School Expenditures in the United 
States directed by Dr. John K. Norton. 

Equally positive were the representatives of both the organi- 
zations and the institutional members that if a federal aid bill 
were passed it should not be accompanied by federal control of 
administration and instruction in the educational system. On 
this issue the total vote was 468 to 52. 

On the question whether a law providing federal aid should 
require that this aid be available to private as well as public 
schools there was an almost equal division of opinion. The 
representatives of the organizations voted “‘Yes,” 42, “No,” 40; 
the representatives of the institutions “Yes,” 199, ““No,” 204; 
total, “Yes,” 241, “No,” 244. I need not tell you that the 
attitude of the publicly controlled colleges and school systems 
(154) was in substantial disagreement with the privately con- 
trolled colleges and school systems (249) on this matter. The 
former voted 91.5 percent against federal aid for privately 
controlled education, while 75 percent of the latter were in 
favor of it. Personally, as I have said upon other occasions, I 
believe that this issue should not be settled in Washington but 
in the various states of the Union. Any other disposition of 
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this matter seems to me to introduce another element of federal 
control of the situation foreign to the spirit of our Constitution. 

In this connection, it is interesting to point out that 52 
representatives of the organizations and 173 representatives of 
the institutions voted in favor of making it possible to use 
federal funds for transportation, textbooks, and health services 
for students attending private as well as public schools. Thirty- 
three representatives of the organizations and 243 representa- 
tives of the institutions opposed this provision. 

Another issue concerns the question of whether federal funds 
should be available for all levels of education instead of for 
elementary and secondary schools only. The overwhelming 
majority of representatives both from the organizations and 
the institutions voted “Yes,” 415, ““No,” 77. The results of 
another question made it equally clear that this matter should 
be decided in the federal legislation, “Yes,” 341, and not left 
to the states to decide, “No,” 126. 

The next issue raised the question whether federal funds 
should be made available on an equalization basis only to the 
approximately thirty states least able to support education, or 
to all states. The representatives both of the organizations 
and the institutions voted heavily in favor of making it avail- 
able to all the states, 385 to 96. Personally, I agree with this 
conclusion. To subsidize only a part of the states on a matter 
of national concern will mean, I am convinced, that the more 
wealthy states will not be willing, over the long years ahead, 
to see more than an inadequate minimum appropriated to the 
less able states for educational purposes. Moreover, such a 
formula is entirely new in federal legislation. If it is adopted, 
many other laws now on the statute books with respect to 
roads, social security, child welfare, and education ought to be 
modified to conform to the new formula. 

Four hundred and twenty-five representatives, as against 65, 
voted in favor of requiring that federal funds be distributed 
equitably for the benefit of minority races in states where 
separate school systems are maintained. Obviously, in view of 
the Supreme Court decisions in recent years holding that, in 
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those states which have a dual educational system, the states 
are under obligation to supply substantially equal advantages 
to Negro and white residents, one should expect that federal 
funds should be distributed to the states in such a way as to 
protect minority interests. 

Four hundred and twenty-three representatives, as against 76, 
voted in favor of federal funds for the construction of buildings 
for educational use. 

Finally, with the present provisions of the GI bill evidently 
in mind, the representatives of the organizations and of the 
educational institutions, both public and private, voted heavily 
—452 to 65—in favor of a national system of scholarships 
available for students in all types of colleges and universities. 

By way of conclusion, may I say that I believe we are still 
playing around with an important matter of deep national 
concern which cannot be undertaken effectively with less than 
$500,000,000 per year for the general support of education at 
all levels and a similar amount annually for some years to 
come to replace the outmoded and inadequate educational 
buildings which may be found in every state in the Union. 
By this time we ought to be accustomed to such expenditures 
for education. During the current year it is expected that the 
total expenditure for educational benefits under the GI bill, 
Public Law 346, and Public Law 16 (disabled veterans) will 
be in excess of two and one-half billion dollars, of which three- 
quarters of a billion will be paid to the institutions themselves. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND SECURITY 


It is natural both because of my background of service in 
educational work in Washington and the deep interest which 
the Council has in the development of a strong educational 
headquarters in the federal government that attention should 
be given to several recent proposals for the setting-up of a 
federal Department of Health, Education, and Security to 
replace the Federal Security Agency, the independent adminis- 
trative agency now responsible for these three activities. Two 
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bills, quite different in character, have been introduced, and 
hearings have been held on them in the Senate. 

I do not need to remind you that for many years there were 
vigorous concurrent demands for a federal Department of 
Education and for federal aid to education. The National 
Advisory Committee on Education, appointed by President 
Hoover, under the direction of Dr. Henry Suzzalo strongly 
recommended such a department in 1931. Later, those who 
were especially active in promoting the cause of federal aid, 
wisely it seems to me, dropped active support of a separate 
Department of Education. 

In the meantime, President Roosevelt strengthened the U.S. 
Office of Education in 1933 by transferring the duties of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education to the office of the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. But the U.S. Office of 
Education was not at home in the U.S. Department of the 
Interior which was devoted to activities, which, for the most 
part, had little relationship to the great field of education. 
Hence, it seemed to me wise when in 1939 President Roosevelt, 
by Executive order, set up the Federal Security Agency com- 
bining the related functions of education, health, and security. 
To these some months ago was added the Children’s Bureau. 
I have no doubt that President Roosevelt would have preferred 
a new federal department including these activities, but the 
time never seemed propitious during his several administrations 
to urge it. Experience, however, shows that the question cannot 
be postponed much longer. 

The bill introduced by Senator Taft (S. 140) provides for a 
Department of Health, Education, and Security administered 
by a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet and three professional 
Under Secretaries who shall head the three major divisions 
respectively. 

A later bill (S. 712) introduced by Senator Aiken simply 
raised the present Federal Security Agency to a federal depart- 
ment and omits practically all details. 

When the Council’s Problems and Policies Committee first 
considered this matter in October 1946 some of the questions 
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raised in the bills introduced later had not been raised. The 
committee recalled its approval of the appointment of a national 
advisory committee in education as advocated in the joint 
report with the Educational Policies Commission two years ago 
and took the position that the time had come when the several 
functions now comprising the Federal Security Agency, includ- 
ing education, might properly be elevated to the status of a 
federal department. ‘The resolution passed by the Problems 
and Policies Committee at that time reads as follows: 


Ir WAS VOTED 


Early in 1945 the Problems and Policies Committee joined with the 
Educational Policies Commission in advocating the creation of a 
national advisory educational commission or board to be concerned 
with fundamental national policy in education. 

The Problems and Policies Committee now believes that a step 
toward the achievement of the purposes projected for this commission 
is through the establishment of a federal department in the President’s 
Cabinet, concerned with education. Senate Bill 2503 (Seventy- 
ninth Congress) has been introduced to create an executive depart- 
ment of the government to be known as the Department of Health, 
Education, and Security. With respect to this bill, the committee 
observes 


(1) That the expanding relationships of the federal government to 
education through legislation already enacted and through 
other steps now contemplated make it desirable to give addi- 
tional recognition to education in the federal government; 

That there now exists a need for greater coordination of educa- 


t 


tional activities carried on by the federal government. 


THEREFORE, the committee recommends the enactment of the bill 
(S. 2503), with the provision that the name of the Department as 
proposed be changed to Department of Education, Health, and 
Security and with the further understanding that the creation of this 
Department will not extend the control of the federal government over 
state and local school systems. 


Later this subject was one of the matters presented to the 
meeting of the representatives of the constituent organizations 
belonging to the Council held in Washington in January 1947. 
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After considerable discussion, a resolution similar to the one 
adopted by the Problems and Policies Committee was adopted 
by a vote of 38 to 6, with four persons not voting. 

In the meantime, consideration was also naturally being 
given to the proposed Department by persons interested in the 
other two aspects of its work, namely, health and security, 
After some preliminary discussion, the Council and the National 
Social Welfare Assembly decided to set up a joint committee 
composed of an equal number of persons from the three fields. 
The following persons represented the field of education: 

John H. Bosshart, Commissioner of Education, State of 

New Jersey 

Florence Fallgatter, President, American Vocational Associa. 

tion, University of lowa 

Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, National Education 

Association 

Ralph D. Hetzel, President, Pennsylvania State College 

W. H. Lemmell, Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore 

Edward V. Stanford, Rector, Augustinian College, Catholic 

University of America 

George F. Zook, President, American Council on Education 

Several major questions immediately arose over which there 
was extended discussion, for example: What were the advan- 
tages of a departmental status for any of the functions as 
against the present independent agency? Should not the 
representatives of health and education seek separation from 
one another either in separate federal departments or at least 
in two independent agencies? Is it desirable to have the three 
major divisions of education, health, and social security set up 
in the law? Is it desirable that three professional Under 
Secretaries representing these three areas respectively should 
be provided for in the law, or should there be the more usual 
practice of an Under Secretary and assistant secretaries rep- 
resenting general rather than professional interests? 

I do not know that all of these questions are of major con- 
sequence. Personally, they seem to me to be details which 
ought to be relatively easy to adjust. So, too, it seemed to the 
joint committee which, with a few members dissenting, went 
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on record as being in favor of the proposed Department pro- 
vided only definite provision was made for the three major 
divisions of health, education, and social security. The actions 
of the committee were as follows: 


1. The Committee recommends that an executive Department of 
Health, Education, and Security, headed by a Secretary of Cabinet 
rank, be established at this time by the Congress of the United States. 

2. The Committee recommends that such Department be assigned 
responsibility to promote the general welfare of the people of the 
United States by aiding and fostering progress throughout the nation 
in the fields of health, education, security, and related services con- 
tributing to individual, family, and community well-being. 

3. The Committee recommends that this objective be accomplished 
by legislation converting the existing Federal Security Agency into 
such an executive Department and transferring the powers and duties 
of the Agency and its administrator to the new Department and its 
Secretary. The matter of transferring to the Department any addi- 
tional functions or units of other governmental agencies performing 
related services should be left for subsequent legislative action or for 
Executive action by the President under his powers dealing with 
governmental reorganization. 

4. The Committee recommends that the legislation creating the 
Department should leave wide flexibility and discretion to the 
Secretary in organizing the internal administration of the Depart- 
ment. The committee believes that the Secretary should be author- 
ized to establish such offices, bureaus, and divisions as he deems 
necessary or desirable to carry out the duties of the Department, but 
that the legislation should specifically provide for the creation of 
Divisions of Health, Education, and Security, to assure that the major 
functions of the Department will be grouped in accordance with these 
major functional fields in so far as it is practicable from the standpoint 
of efficient administration. 

5. The Committee recommends that legislation should provide for 
the appointment of an Under Secretary and at least two assistant 
secretaries who can aid the Secretary in the over-all management and 
direction of the affairs of the Department. The Committee believes 
that functional operating divisions or other units of the Department 
should be headed by career officers with high professional and adminis- 
trative competence in their particular fields. These latter positions 
should be nonpolitical in character. 
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6. The Committee recommends that the legislation include a provi- 
sion which would make clear and assure that the creation of such an 
executive Department does not confer any powers upon the Depart- 
ment or its officials to supervise or control state and local agencies— 


public or voluntary—operating in the fields of health, education, 
security, or related services. 


I hope that the combination of forces represented in the joint 
committee will succeed in encouraging our friends in Congress 
to go ahead vigorously with the proposed legislation. At this 
time, it looks to me like the best solution for a problem which 
has been troubling us for many years. 

The proposed Department will not, of course, solve all of 
the problems of integrating the administration of education at 
the federal level. As has been pointed out repeatedly, educa- 
tional functions are being administered by almost every federal 
Department and independent administrative agency in Wash- 
ington: the education of the Indians in the Office of Indian 
Affairs; extension education in the Department of Agriculture; 
cultural affairs in the Department of State; the military 
academies in the War and Navy Departments; the educational 
program of the GI Bill of Rights in the Veterans Administra- 
tion, and so on with a long list of educational activities. 

Many people contend that the educational functions per- 
formed by the various federal agencies should be concentrated 
in one office in Washington which would thus easily be large 
enough and important enough to justify the status of a separate 
Department. I have no doubt that much should be done 
toward the further concentration of federal educational activ- 
ities in an adequate headquarters for education. On the other 
hand, I am of the opinion that in many instances as in the 
case of the education of the Indians, the educational function 
cannot wisely be separated from other aspects of federal 
administration. 

Yet there can be no doubt that further integration of educa- 
tional activities at the federal level would be desirable. I have, 
therefore, long been in favor of the recommendation found in 
the report of the President’s Advisory Commission in 1938 and 
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in the joint report of the Educational Policies Commission and 
the Problems and Policies Committee that a federal Council on 
Education, composed of representatives of the different Depart- 
ments and agencies in Washington with the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education as chairman, should be set up by Executive order. 
While such a body would be without authority to act, it could 
by the processes of study and recommendation do much to 
eliminate the educational chaos in Washington. 


THE SUPPLY OF LEADERSHIP PERSONNEL 


The Problems and Policies Committee also devoted some 
time to the discussion of a very important problem which was 
initiated last fall in the deliberations of the representatives of 
the four councils, namely, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the National Research Council, the Social Science 
Research Council, and the American Council on Education. 
This problem has to do with plans for a continuing supply of 
leadership personnel in the work of the federal government and 
in the various professional, technical, and research fields. The 
war brought this problem into sharp focus and emphasized the 
need for identifying, training, and distributing talented individ- 
uals according to the nation’s total needs. The problem is so 
huge as to baffle description but obviously is of very great 
importance. 

Fortunately, the four councils have received an initial grant 
of $20,000 with which to make an exploration of this matter, 
and plans are now being developed to that end. 

In addition to the subjects discussed in this portion of the 
report, the Problems and Policies Committee devoted con- 
siderable attention during the year to the proposed National 
Science Foundation, to the need for a comprehensive handbook 
on foreign universities, and to a proposal for an international 
conference on higher education under the auspices of UNESCO, 
which, among other things, might consider the establishment 
of a voluntary international organization devoted to higher 
education. 
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III. Spectat Projects anp SuRVEYS 


SURVEY OF PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION, PRACTICES, 
AND SERVICES 


The Pharmaceutical Survey has been in operation since May 
1946 under the direction of Edward C. Elliott assisted by a 
committee of fifteen representatives of the various professional 
organizations and commercial interests of pharmacy, W. W, 
Charters, chairman. This committee held meetings in Wash- 
ington on June 26, 1946, October 4, 1946, and March 6, 1947, 
for the purpose of reviewing the objectives, procedures, and 
progress of the survey. 

A grant of $95,650 by the American Foundation for Pharma- 
ceutical Education made this survey possible. As first planned, 
the survey was to continue for three years—two years for the 
work of fact-gathering and one year for the implementation of 
its findings and recommendations. At the meeting of the 
committee on March 6, 1947, the director’s report indicated 
that, with the prevailing high costs for services, printing, and 
travel, the available funds would make it necessary to limit 
the program and to plan to close the activities by June 30, 
1948. After full discussion the committee adopted a resolution 
requesting the American Council on Education to approach 
the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education with a 
view of securing a further grant for the completion of the survey. 

The survey includes some forty separate studies in seven 
areas: (1) historical and statistical, (2) student selection, ad- 
mission, guidance, predictive testing and achievement examina- 
tions, (3) staffs of the training institutions, (4) curriculums, (5) 
pharmaceutical practices and services, (6) interprofessional 
relations, and (7) legal requirements and relations. 

During the year special attention has been given to the 
critical problem represented by the great increase in the number 
of students attending the training institutions, and the resulting 
influence upon the maintenance of the balance of the supply of 
and demand for trained pharmacists. Under the direction of 
Dr. H. H. Remmers of Purdue University, predictive and 
personnel tests are being developed. With the cooperation of 
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special committees appointed jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy and the Survey, a series of 
achievement examinations is being formulated. 

The several studies dealing with the pharmaceutical cur- 
riculum are being carried on by Dr. L. E. Blauch of the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

The study of current prescription practices involves the 
assembly of 50,000 prescriptions from the different states and 
their analysis with special reference to the significance for 
training. This section of the survey is under the immediate 
oversight of Mr. J. S. Mordell, a widely experienced pharmacist, 
assisted by members of the faculty of Ohio State University. 

Acting with the Council on Pharmaceutical Education, the 
Survey is making a detailed study of the policies, standards, 
and procedures for the accrediting of the schools and colleges 
of pharmacy. Likewise, the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy and the Survey are re-examining the current prac- 
tices for the legal examination and licensing of pharmacists. 

It is now anticipated that the initial reports of the principal 
studies of the Survey will be ready for the consideration of the 
committee during the coming autumn. At this time the Council 
records its satisfaction for having a part in this study of a form 
of professional education that is of great moment to American 
health, commerce, and industry. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The Council’s Committee on a Study of Business Education, 
R. A. Stevenson, chairman, was compelled to postpone its 
activities during the war. The tremendous influx of students, 
including those supported under the GI Bill of Rights, into 
business curriculums at all levels raised again, however, the 
need for such a national study as the committee has been 
looking forward to for a number of years. For example, during 
the academic year just closing, well over 200,000 veterans alone 
have been enrolled in business curriculums in higher institu- 
tions, secondary schools, and private business schools. The 
enrollment of nonveterans in business curriculums at all levels 
also continues very high. 
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In view of the urgent need for some kind of action, which 
the Association of Collegiate Schools of Business (a constituent 
member of the Council) has also long appreciated, the Coun- 
cil’s committee held a two-day session in Washington on March 
31 and April 1, 1947. At this time it reviewed the work which 
had largely been accomplished by C. S. Marsh, former vice 
president of the Council, before the war, in the publication of 
the bulletin entitled Business Education at the College Level and 
in the preparation of a questionnaire which had been distributed 
to graduates of a number of the collegiate schools of business. 
The committee also had the benefit of advice from representa- 
tives of the U.S. Department of Commerce and the Brookings 
Institution. 

It was clear at once that a comprehensive study of business 
education should be undertaken at the earliest possible time 
and that the committee should make plans toward this end. 
The discussion revealed a large number of important problems 
about which there is inadequate information and agreement. 
It seemed equally clear, therefore, that before a national study 
could be undertaken it would be necessary to explore the whole 
field thoroughly in order to determine what the length and 
breadth of the task is and what amount of money would be 
required to undertake it. 

The conclusions of the committee were later presented to the 
trustees of the Committee on Economic Development. The 
Research and Policy Committee of that organization thereupon 
included in its forthcoming report on ‘Meeting the Special 
Problems of Small Business,” a cordial endorsement of the 
proposal and urged the support of business men and foundations. 

It would seem, therefore, that after some years of necessary 
delay substantial progress has been made toward an extremely 
important area of education long in need of searching and 
thoughtful study. 


COMMISSION ON ACCREDITATION OF SERVICE EXPERIENCES 


In the fall of 1945, the Joint Army-Navy Committee on 
Welfare and Recreation recommended the establishment of a 
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Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences to act as a 
continuing civilian agency and clearinghouse to cooperate with 
all educational institutions, associations, and organizations con- 
cerned with the evaluation of military training and experience 
of service personnel and veterans. A grant was made by the 
Carnegie Corporation to the American Council on Education 
for the purpose of establishing such a program. 

A Commission, Paul E. Elicker, chairman, was appointed to 
determine general policies and give supervision to the program. 
The membership of the Commission represents a variety of 
interests, including college and secondary school education 
and vocational training. Consultants representing the armed 
services, the Apprentice Training Service, and the Veterans 
Administration assist in coordinating the program with their 
own activities in this field. The members of the staff, Thomas 
N. Barrows, director, were selected for their background in 
college and secondary school administration and their expe- 
rience in the accreditation program. 

The American Council on Education’s Guide to the Evaluation 
of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services had already 
been published under the sponsorship of the Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance. This handbook had been sold to 
the armed services and to most colleges, but only about four 
thousand of the 22,000 high schools had copies in January 1946. 
At the outset, it was recognized that the accreditation program 
was dependent in large measure upon the universal institutional 
use of the Guide. The Veterans Administration was urged to 
purchase and distribute copies of a reprint edition of the 
complete Guide to every secondary school and institution of 
higher learning in the country and to state departments of 
education. Happily, the VA appropriated $75,000 for this 
purpose. This distribution facilitated the adoption of accredi- 
tation policies in all states granting credit to veterans for service 
schools as recommended in the Guide. Most higher institutions 
also follow the Guide recommendations for baccalaureate credit. 

Between February and May 1946, the Commission staff 
conducted seventy-two meetings with school and college 
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officials to discuss policies for accreditation of service expe. 
riences and the use of the Tests of General Educational Develop. 
ment. The secondary school meetings were arranged by and 
under the auspices of the state departments of education and 
the secondary school program continues in cooperation with 
the state departments. Twenty regional college meetings 
covered the entire country with the exception of New England. 


The Tests of General Educational Development 


It was found that the educators readily accepted for credit 
educational study and service school training. A large part of 
the discussion in these meetings, therefore, was devoted to the 
GED tests and their evaluation as a measure of the equivalence 
of a high school education for purposes of issuing certificates of 
equivalence or as instruments for college admission. At the 
time of the establishment of this Commission, the GED tests 
had been accepted by about a dozen states as a valid measure 
of educational maturity and competence. 

At the completion of these nation-wide meetings the Com- 
mission published a pamphlet entitled Accreditation Policies of 
State Departments of Education for the Evaluation of Service 
Experiences and USAFI Examinations. This pamphlet sets 
forth in specific detail the policies of each state concerning the 
evaluation of education courses—such as those offered by 
USAF I—and of service training, and the use of the GED tests. 
This pamphlet has been distributed free to all those who would 
have need for it. Copies were sent to state departments of 
education for redistribution to all high schools and directly to 
all institutions of higher learning, the armed services, the VA, 
and other agencies. A total of 40,000 copies has been so 
distributed. 

At the time of the publication of this pamphlet, in August 
1946, forty-four states and the District of Columbia had 
adopted policies which accepted satisfactory results on the GED 
tests as a basis for issuing high school diplomas or equivalency 
certificates. These policies vary slightly as to critical scores, 
and some states have additional statutory requirements. Yet 
it is interesting to note that of the forty-five, thirty-seven have 
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adopted the critical scores recommended by the American 
Council on Education. 

At present, only four states—Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and New York'—do not recognize the GED tests for 
the purpose for which they were designed. In Maine, a bill 
has been introduced into the legislature to authorize the state 
department to issue a certificate of equivalency to adult citizens, 
nonveterans as well as veterans, based upon the GED tests. 
In New York State, the Association of Secondary School 
Principals has presented to the board of regents a resolution 
recommending reconsideration of the present state policy con- 
cerning the acceptance of the GED tests. It is possible that 
the board of regents may authorize the issuance of a state 
equivalency certificate based upon these tests. It is not antic- 
ipated that Massachusetts or New Jersey will change their 
present policies. 

In summary, forty-four states and the District of Columbia 
now accept the GED tests. In twelve states the state depart- 
ments of education issue the certificates; in eighteen states both 
the state departments and the high schools may issue the 
certificates or diplomas; in fifteen states the state departments 
of education lack legal authority to issue equivalency certifi- 
cates, but recommend that the high schools do so. 

As early as January 1946, it was recognized that the volume 
of GED testing would make necessary the preparation of 
additional comparable forms. The military services agreed to 
finance the construction of two additional forms, which were 
prepared and equated to the original tests. Form C is the 
exclusive property of the American Council’s Veterans Testing 
Service, which acts as an agency of this Commission, imple- 
menting the testing aspects of the program. In order to assure 
the continued confidence of civilian educators, who alone may 
evaluate and accredit these tests, the program for their adminis- 
tration has been set up in cooperation with the state depart- 
ments of education, which have accepted responsibility for the 

‘Since this report was given in May, both New York State and Maine have changed 


their policies and are now accepting GED tests for both veterans and nonveterans 
and have established official testing agencies. 
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security of the program. The staff has just completed sixteen 
regional conferences and has had direct contact with forty-seven 
state departments of education relative to the establishment of 
highly controlled agencies in civilian educational institutions 
utilizing this restricted form of the high school level tests, 
Thus, the GED testing program is now permanently estab- 
lished under optimum conditions of security. 


Peacetime Policy 


In October 1946, at the request of educators, the Commission 
published its recommendations concerning peacetime accredita- 
tion policies. These recommendations appeared as the first 
issue of the Commission’s Bulletin under the title, “Accredita- 
tion Policies for Peacetime Military Service,” and were also 
issued as Bulletin No. 106 of the Council’s Higher Education 
and National Affairs. A total of nearly twenty thousand copies 
has been requested and distributed. The policies suggested 
have been almost universally adopted as the permanent peace- 
time accreditation policies of the schools and higher institutions. 


Advisory Service 


Soon after the establishment of the Commission, the staff 
undertook to provide to colleges and secondary schools a 
correspondence advisory service to assist educators in their 
problems of evaluating service training programs not contained 
in the Guide. This service is proving one of the most valuable 
contributions which the Commission provides to educators. 
Earlier it was anticipated that it would be necessary to publish 
a supplement to the Guide, to include the training in service 
schools not evaluated in the original Guide materials. The staff 
has collected and analyzed all of these, and many have been 
evaluated by the original consultants. However, in view of the 
assistance rendered through this advisory service, it now ap- 
pears to be unnecessary to publish a supplement. 

Most of the accreditation questions are solved on an individ- 
ual basis, but occasionally problems of accreditation are com- 
mon to many institutions. Such was the case in the evaluation 
of the educational programs operated in overseas installations 
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after the close of hostilities. Courses offered through the 
Army Education Program, in unit and command schools, 
civilian institutions, and vocational and technical centers, were 
presenting problems to many college officials throughout the 
country. To assist them, the Commission published Bu/dletin 
No. 2, “Army Education Program Certificates,” and distributed 
it to all institutions of higher learning, to state departments of 
education, and to others that might have use for it. 

It is quite clear that this aspect of the accreditation project 
must be a continuing one. It is not possible at this time to 
anticipate exactly how long this service should be prolonged, 
but it is likely to be needed for at least another two years. 

Although no exact figures are available, the number of 
veterans who have received some credit for service school 
training certainly exceeds two million. 

There are no exact figures available on the total number of 
GED tests that have been administered, but careful estimates 
indicate that between 600,000 and 800,000 batteries of the high 
school level tests have been administered, and more than a 
half-million veterans have received high school diplomas or 
equivalency certificates or have been admitted to college on 
the basis of these test results. It is further estimated that at 
least a million more veterans may be so tested. If the program 
is widely extended to nonveterans, it is impossible to estimate 
how many would be involved. 

The whole concept of credit by examination has been enor- 
mously strengthened by the experiences with this program, and 
a great impetus has been given to the principle of measured 
educational achievement as the basis of credit. 

There is one aspect of this program which has not been 
stressed. Most of the education and training provided in the 
services was at the adult educational level rather than at the 
adolescent, secondary school level. In a real sense, the GED 
tests are measures of adult educational maturity rather than 
of formal schooling. The implications of this enormous war- 
time program of education, training, and testing appear to be 
largely in the field of adult education, and it is hoped that 
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this aspect of the program will not be overlooked in future 
educational planning. 

Although this Commission’s functions are limited to problems 
of the accreditation of service experiences, it is significant that 
eight states and the District of Columbia have already broad- 
ened their accreditation policies to include high school equiva- 
lency certificates for nonveteran adults, and are using the GED 
cests as the basis of these certificates. There is a growing 
interest in this practice, and at least twenty additional states 
have indicated that they may adopt similar policies of granting 
high school equivalency certificates to nonveteran adults who 
can demonstrate their educational maturity and competence 


on the GED tests. 


COMMISSION ON IMPLICATIONS OF ARMED SERVICES 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


This Commission, headed by Edmund E. Day, president of 
Cornell University, and with Alonzo G. Grace, commissioner 
of education for the state of Connecticut, as its director pro- 
ceeded in accord with plans outlined in my annual report of a 
year ago. The visits to Army and Navy training installations, 
surveys of opinions of veteran professors and students in 
civilian colleges and schools, and research by other methods 
were largely completed by October 1946, and plans were made 
for a projected series of twelve reports, of which four have 
already appeared and are listed in the publications section of 
this report. They deal respectively with (1) first-hand observa- 
tions of dual-experienced students and faculty members regard- 
ing armed services training methods, (2) implications of the 
systems of testing, classifying, and assigning military personnel, 
(3) the use of audio-visual aids to learning in the armed services, 
and (4) area studies from the viewpoint of the social sciences. 

Now in press are four additional titles: Language and Area 
Studies in the Armed Services, The Armed Services and Adult 
Education, concerned chiefly with the off-duty voluntary edu- 
cational offerings in the Army and Navy, General Curriculum 
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Implications of Armed Services Educational Programs, and an 
account of the training of women in the WAC, WAVES, 
SPAR, Marine Corps Reserve, WASP, Army Nurse Corps, 
Navy Nurse Corps, and Cadet Nurse Corps, entitled What 
Comes of Training Women for War. 

A general report of the Commission briefly summarizing all 
the foregoing topics and treating several others, including 
health and physical training, and the over-all implications of 
the wartime experience for the organization and administration 
of American education, is tentatively titled Educational Lessons 
from Wartime Training, and is scheduled for publication in the 
fall of 1947. The series will be completed by three other 
monographs dealing respectively with wartime college training 
programs of the armed services, object-lessons for the improve- 
ment of textbooks and instructional manuals, and implications 
of armed services training for vocational-technical education. 

Under the urgency of war, the armed services executed a 
vast training enterprise having clear-cut and immediate short- 
term aims, with a quality of integrity and purposefulness which 
may well be fostered in education at all times and places. The 
heads of the War and Navy Departments and other high 
military authorities have been quick to admit that in World 
War II they had the advantage of the best-educated manpower 
pool in the world’s history and of the best educational thought 
and practice as represented by thousands of educational admin- 
istrators and teachers, in uniform and out. 

Among salient features of armed services instruction were 
(1) clarity and flexibility of objectives, (2) realism, achieved 
by “learning by doing” and by liberal use of audio-visual aids 
to learning, and by frequent practical testing, and (3) good 
selection according to aptitudes, and much use of small classes 
and individual instruction. Nationally centralized administra- 
tion, with wartime military control of individuals in the armed 
services, must give way in time of peace to state and local 
control of American public education, and to maximum prac- 
ticable freedom of choice for pupils and parents; but this does 
not preclude the formulation and speedy advancement of great 
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national purposes in education. This thesis is developed further 
in the forthcoming general report of the Commission. 

A temporary staff of some thirty persons worked on vari- 
ous phases of the project, for periods ranging from a few 
months to more than a year. Individuals were assigned to 
specific studies for which they were especially equipped by 
experience. Among them were Edward C. Elliott, president 
emeritus of Purdue University and wartime director of one of 
the staff divisions of the War Manpower Commission, and 
Dorothy Schaffter, former president of Connecticut College 
for Women. All had had advanced professional training and 
professional careers in civilian education prior to the war, and 
most of them had served as commissioned officers in the Army 
or Navy during the war in capacities connected with the train- 
ing enterprises. Among fifteen principal staff members were 
five former officers of the Army Air Forces, two of the Army 
Service Forces, one of the Army General Staff Corps, and six 
of the Navy. Some had overseas experience. 

Selected training installations of all the major services, from 
Massachusetts to Texas and from Virginia to Illinois, were 
visited during the latter half of 1945 by staff members who 
conferred with station commanders, directors of training, super- 
visors and instructors, and inspected equipment and methods 
of instruction. The director visited educational installations 
in North Africa and Europe. 

One hundred and two experienced scholars, teachers, and 
administrators in various parts of the country served on con- 
sultative and advisory committees or as critics of completed 
monographs in their respective fields of competence. Among 
these was the special Committee on Language and Area 
Studies headed by Robert Herndon Fife of Columbia Univer- 
sity, known for his distinguished service of more than twenty 
years as chairman of the Council’s standing Committee on 
Modern Languages. 

Correspondence, including occasional questionnaires, was 
maintained with approximately one thousand faculty members 
and administrative officers of colleges, universities, and public 
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school systems in all parts of the United States, a large propor- 
tion of whom had recently been relieved from active duty as 
commissioned officers in the several services where they had 
had experience with one or several training programs, and the 
picture was fresh in their minds. 

The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy officially 
recognized the project at its inception and cooperated by 
opening the way for conferences with officers high in the training 
organization. They also granted access to many hundreds of 
training manuals, directives, and reports, and the comprehensive 
and well-organized histories of training prepared by all installa- 
tions and services for official use, at present restricted to the 
official files. Much valuable counsel and assistance was received 
from War and Navy Department personnel in Washington 
and in the field, with the understanding that complete respon- 
sibility for the published reports belongs to the Commission 
and its staff, and that nothing in the reports is to be interpreted 
as official Army or Navy opinion. The War and Navy Depart- 
ments inspect and clear the reports only in the interests of 
purely factual accuracy and to safeguard information vital to 
the national security. 

The Commission has taken a broad view of wartime educa- 
tional activities of the armed services, and included in that 
scope some cognizance of the far-flung scientific research activ- 
ities carried on under contracts between the armed services and 
numerous universities during the war, which by virtue of their 
spectacular productivity suggest implications for the formula- 
tion of national policies relative to the organization and financ- 
ing of research in the public interest. Involved are matters of 
great moment concerning the advancement of human knowl- 
edge, the protection of the national security, and the preserva- 
tion of individual freedom and opportunity in scientific inquiry. 

The experience of the Commission in conducting the numer- 
ous aspects of its study of the implications of armed services 
educational programs in World War II indicates that the 
reports on each of those aspects will present facts and opinions 
worthy of thought and action by educators and the American 
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public and afford stimulating clues to the desirable shape of 


things to come in American education at several levels and 
through all agencies. 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION IN COOPERATING SCHOOLS 


As I stated in my report of last year, this Council project 
was made possible through a grant from the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. Miss Hilda Taba and her staff 
have conducted experimental programs in intergroup education 
in seventy-two schools in eighteen school systems, scattered 
geographically from Massachusetts to California and represent- 
ng different types of schools and communities. 

During this year the project staff members have been engaged 
largely in four types of activities: field work, teacher training, 
publication, and extension of contacts beyond participating 
schools. 

Seven members of the staff have spent a total of some 750 
days working with 2,500 teachers and representatives of 
community agencies in the areas in which the experimental 
programs are being conducted. These contacts have been the 
basis for the development of four general types of field activities. 

One of these, which has been developed largely by the 
teachers in the communities in consultation with the staff, is 
the preparation of instructional materials including descriptions 
of classroom practices and teaching aids. The specific projects 
were: /iterature and reading in all grades, emphasizing the use 
of fiction for developing sensitivity to human relations and 
reactions to stories for diagnosing of attitudes; an experimental 
course in American culture addressed to understanding Amer- 
ican people and the problems of living together; community 
civics, with an emphasis on examining democratic civic processes 
in the light of democratic participation of all groups in civic 
life; revision of courses in biology and general science to fortify 
scientific thinking about the problems of racial and ethnic 
differences; and elementary programs designed to further in- 
sight into the human diversity of American society and to 
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develop expectations of cultural differences and acceptance of 
these differences. 

Another field of activity covers studies of school life, of 
student participation, and the development of activity pro- 
grams to improve human relationships in schools. The studies 
of association patterns among students, of leadership and 
prestige patterns, and of cleavage and isolation, started last 
year, have produced experimental programs in the repatterning 
of student government and of school activities to reduce 
cleavage-producing factors, minimizing the undemocratic effects 
of the sororities, fraternities, and social clubs, and the more 
effective use of natural leadership patterns. 

Planning school-community relationships is a third field 
activity and has involved studies of communities and neighbor- 
hoods by teachers and students and the development of several 
experimental community centers focusing on promoting partici- 
pation and understanding among otherwise segregated groups 
and on establishing a two-way traffic between community 
and school through exploring new channels and methods of 
communication. 

The fourth field activity is the initiation of an evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the various aspects of the program of 
intergroup education. To make such an evaluation, it has been 
necessary this year to devote a good deal of time in the experi- 
mental preparation of methods of appraising results. 

In all of these field activities, the effort has been made to 
consolidate intergroup education into the continuing activities 
of the school rather than to develop separate courses and special 
programs. It is the judgment of the staff, and I am sure they 
are right, that the development of intergroup understanding 
can be achieved only if it permeates the entire school program 
and all activities. 

The second major area of the work of the staff is that of 
training teachers. This has involved orientation of teachers 
in intergroup relations, developing methods of sound cur- 
riculum construction, cultivating insight into culturally con- 
ditioned behavior of children and skill in studying it, and 
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developing understanding of patterns of group life in the 
community and ways of studying them. 

The staff has made an excellent beginning in the field of 
publications. The first of the Work in Progress Series, Reading 
Ladders for Human Relations, was published in January and is 
now in its second printing. At least five other publications in 
this series are anticipated as well as a report of the project to 
the end of this school year. Pamphlet material has been 
issued in limited quantities and twelve magazine articles pre- 
pared by the staff have been published in professional journals. 

In addition to these three miajor fields of work, the staff has 
sought constantly to extend its work beyond the participating 
schools. Through summer workshops, teacher institutes, ad- 
dresses, and consultations, approximately twenty thousand 
people have had their interest stimulated in the development 
of programs in intergroup education. In addition, technical 
help has been given to a number of organizations on the produc- 
tion and distribution of materials and on methods of organiza- 
tion for action for better intergroup understanding. 

Through a continuing grant by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews this project will carry on for one additional 
year. The field work will gradually decrease as the majority 
of the time of the staff is given to an evaluation of results and 
the publication of the reports. It is earnestly hoped that the 
school systems themselves will take over and even further 
expand the activities in intergroup education stimulated by this 
experimental program. The success of the projects will largely 
be measured by the degree to which the institutions carry on 
after the termination of consultative service and the degree to 
which contacts and publications stimulate other schools to 
develop effective programs of intergroup education. 

In these days of growing international tensions, at least one 
constructive approach is that of developing an understanding 
of group relationships in our children and youth. 


THE COLLEGE STUDY IN INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


The College Study in Intergroup Relations, Lloyd Allen 
Cook, director, is conducted under the auspices of the Council 
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on Cooperation in Teacher Education and financed, like the 
Study of Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, by a 
grant from the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
The project is concluding the second year of its four-year 
existence. To the initial eight colleges in 1945, twelve have 
been added, giving a small but nation-wide sample of intergroup 
problems in teacher education institutions. Work has moved 
forward, with increasing vigor during the year, toward the 
goals outlined in my annual report for 1946. At this writing, 
colleges are working on a book-length analysis of their inter- 
group programs. 

The College Study was charged by its sponsors to find out 
under test how to “effect changes in the behaviors of prospec- 
tive teachers,” and each college in the Study agreed to experi- 
ment along these lines. Colleges agreed also to work coopera- 
tively, with frequent interchange of ideas, and to try to make, 
with as much speed as possible, contributions to their own 
programs and to professional education at large. 

Within the framework of major goals as stated, each college 
has formulated its study-action projects comprising its total 
program in an inclusive sense. Some have defined intergroup 
relations to mean race relations; others, intercreedal differences, 
immigrant cultures, income levels, rural-urban and age-sex 
conflicts. Some colleges have elected to work in only one of 
these areas; others, in two or more areas. Whatever the area, 
each college has faced the task of devising experiences in line 
with the College Study’s central goal, namely, to effect changes 
in the behaviors of prospective teachers. 

Each of the institutions participating in the College Study 
has sought by cooperative action to take a critical view and 
to ask: Does this work in human relations contribute to teacher 
education? What kinds of effects on prospective teachers does 
it have? Does it change attitudes toward other peoples, 
assuming attitudes are covert behaviors? Does it advance 
student knowledge, and, if knowledge is not behavior, how is it 
related to behavior? Is it important that young people entering 
teaching be taught a number of technical and social skills? 
What kinds of skills does the study program teach? Must any 
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or all of these learnings be confined to prospective teachers? If 
one can teach college staff members, in short, secure in them 
new ways of teaching, will he not, in the long run, accomplish 
more than in anything else he would do? 

In debating such issues, not all the leaders on any campus 
have seen eye to eye. Admitting these exceptions, it is the 
opinion of the College Study staff that the evidence of most 
value to professional education can be assembled along four 
main roads to the common central goal, behavioral changes in 
teachers. Evidence in this context does not mean research 
data. It means every experience that has been arranged, 
everything that has been done on every campus as a part of 
the local program in intergroup relations. It means, therefore, 
a massive lot of data, each type of which must be appraised 
for its worth. 

One assembly line for data, in fact the most indisputable 
road to the over-all goal, can be called experimental efforts to 
change behaviors. These studies are of several types. In some 
college programs they involve classroom instruction, for in- 
stance, use of group-relations films or current social fiction. 
Some deal with campus groupings, experimenting with small- 
group discussion technics. Some fall into the area of school 
uses of community, for example, field trips and agency services; 
others in the area of planned community action, such as an 
effort to mix races or creeds in some type of program. All 
these studies introduce some change-producing factor and then 
by analyzing pre- and post-test data attempt to infer the 
effectiveness of this factor. 

Another main type of data consists of fact-finding studies, 
the only immediate aim of which is to discover what people 
are like, how people treat other people, conditions under which 
people live, status strivings, and the like. 

Fact-finding studies in the various colleges deal in the main 
with student attitudes, experiences, and groupings, with faculty 
viewpoints and course content, with public school problems 
and practices, with area living conditions, church, and agency 
programs. They do not purport to show behavioral changes in 
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prospective teachers but merely to assemble, for use in inferring 
needs, the kinds of information which should lead to an effort 
to create situations conducive to such changes. Aside from 
what the profession can glean from such studies on publication, 
their worth in the College Study will depend on the follow-up. 
It will depend, too, on what was learned in the study process 
itself. 

A third assembly line for data can be called teacher self- 
education in the group process. By this is meant the expe- 
riencing type of learning in the Dewey sense of “suffering and 
undergoing.” For example, what do student participants in a 
conference learn concerning ways of unifying people about a 
common interest and moving them into action? In cases in 
which students are in a more active role, what skills and insights 
does it take to do groupwise integrative thinking? Fewer 
projects by far than were expected will fall into this area; yet 
these few seem to justify much more stress on this kind of 
work for the coming year. 

Finally, and most controversial, is a fourth way of organizing 
study and action data, an attempt to relate the three types of 
findings discussed above to a theory of intergroup education. 
Several colleges have tried to build such a theory, a systematic 
view of group relations within our democratic frame of life, the 
worth and uses of such problems in teacher education. In 
general, such efforts have not met with success. Several 
reasons come to mind, with two in particular as outstanding. 
One is a tendency to mix systematic knowledge, say the 
Warner caste-class viewpoint, with a set of moral values as to 
what is good for people. 

The other handicap to theory-making is harder to define. 
In general, as colleges in the Study work harder and think 
deeper about their efforts, they see that they must face an 
age-old problem in all education, to educate for change, for the 
status quo, or for transition in either of these directions. Many 
factors operate to perpetuate a cultural pattern, for example, 
human inertia. But the factor we are least able to educate 
against, by any reliable evidence, is the undemocratic use of 
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power. That is why, perhaps, in and out of colleges, we sink 
back into wordy battles on “prejudice,” the beliefs that people 
hold, when it is their actions, and our actions, which count for 
more. It is not, in other words, what a community says, but 
its discriminatory practices that teach its children their un- 
democratic behaviors. 


TEACHING MATERIALS ON INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


The survey of intergroup relations in teaching materials has 
been completed. The study has had three major purposes: 
(1) to ascertain what these teaching materials now present to 
pupils, directly and by implication, about cultural groups and 
intergroup relations in American society, (2) to evaluate the 
materials in respect to their accuracy, adequacy, and educa- 
tional effectiveness in developing the understanding, mutual 
respect, and good will which are prerequisite to democracy, and 
(3) to formulate constructive suggestions to the makers and 
users of teaching materials and curriculums in American schools, 

The scope of the study was very broad. There have been 
analyzed 267 textbooks commonly used in elementary and 
secondary schools in the fields of United States history, world 
history, human geography, civics, modern problems, biology, 
literature. In addition, 21 introductory college texts in psychol- 
ogy and sociology, 25 manuals for college “orientation” 
courses, and 100 of the most widely read “trade” or library 
books for children have been examined. Courses of study from 
approximately 60 widely distributed schools systems were 
studied with care. In addition to these printed or mim- 
eographed materials, questionnaires have been filled out by 
more than 300 teachers, and extensive consultations have been 
held with representatives of minority groups, and with psychol- 
ogists, sociologists, and educational leaders. 

The study was made possible by a grant of funds from 
Milton Biow and associates to the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. The conference presented the funds to 
the American Council on Education, requesting that the latter 
undertake a professional and unbiased study. The American 
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Council placed the study under the direction of a representative 
committee. Under this committee Dr. Howard E. Wilson, 
then of the Harvard Graduate School of Education and now 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, was 
appointed director of the staff. Dr. Gordon Allport, professor 
of social relations, Harvard University, served as consultant 
to the staff. As has been stated, many others representative 
of a wide variety of interests served as advisers from time to 
time. 

The study assumes the value of the democratic ideals. It 
has sought to avoid special pleading by any group. It is nota 
rigidly scientific analysis, but is based upon fair-minded and 
informed, even though subjective, judgments. It is as mucha 
curriculum analysis as a textbook analysis. 

After careful survey of the field and preliminary analysis of 
selected books, the staff formulated a list of topics or areas 
especially pertinent to the purpose of the study. The books 
and courses of study were analyzed and appraised in terms of 
these topics. The nature of these topics is made clear in the 
findings and recommendations given below. The study does 
not yield quantitative data so much as qualitative judgments. 
It by no means presents a “black list” of condemned books or a 
“white list” of recommended books. It is essentially a thought- 
ful appraisal of representative practice concerning the treat- 
ment of intergroup relations and a body of practical and positive 
recommendations for improvement. The following items are 
illustrative of the general conclusions reached by the group 
conducting the study. 


Illustrative Findings and Recommendations 


1. Errors of omission. With very few exceptions the text- 
books and courses of study are free of intentional bias toward 
any population group. However, there are frequent value- 
judgments and implications, unconsciously or carelessly ex- 
pressed, which tend to perpetuate antagonisms now current in 
American life. And, even more pronounced, there are omissions 
of data and gaps in curriculum planning which result in failure 
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of the teaching outlines and materials to come to grips with 
issues especially significant for young citizens today. 


2. Dignity and worth of the individual. The essence of 
democratic human relations is respect for individual worth and 
dignity. In the textbooks, however, the individual is usually 
submerged in the group; there is not adequate attention to the 
nature and value of human personality. In the few places in 
texts or courses of study where “personality” is studied by 
pupils, the topic is treated as one on manners or glamour; it 
becomes too nearly “‘how to influence others” or how to appear 
polished and urbane. Pupils study little about personality as 
the psychologist knows it, about the influence on individual 
growth, about the mechanisms of adjustment or frustration. 


3. Group organization. Sociological data about the structure 
of groups and about their influence on the individual and on 
the total society are also missing from texts and courses of 
study. Emphasis is on the typical group member rather than 
on the variety of individuals within a group. All Jews are 
too frequently regarded as alike; types are presented which 
often lead to stereotyping of Negroes or Catholics or North- 
erners or laborers or employees. A wealth of information about 
groups, made available by sociology and anthropology in recent 
years, and essential as background for intelligent intergroup 
relations, should be—but is not now—included in teaching 
materials. 


4. Treatment of immigrants. While some texts contain excel- 
lent and sensitive treatments of immigrants to America, the 
immigrants are ordinarily regarded by authors as “‘out-groups” 
rather than “in-groups.”’ They are often referred to in patron- 
izing terms. Most courses of study and texts classify immi- 
grants as “old” (before 1880) or “new” and refer to the “new” 
in alarming terms as “hordes” or “swarms,” and always as 
“problems.” The accounts of restriction on immigration 
commonly imply or even state judgments and attitudes which 
contribute to prejudice rather than analysis. 


5. The concept of Americanization. A few texts, especially 
in civics, treat Americanization as a process by which im- 
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migrants are transformed into duplicates of established Ameri- 
cans; a much larger number present the “melting-pot concept” 
by which all Americans come out in a common mold. There 
is urgent need for more careful study by authors and by 
curriculum-makers of the basic principles of Americanization, 
and for a consistent presentation to pupils of principles which 
are consonant with democracy. 


6. Treatment of the Fews. Most of the material about Jews 
in texts and courses of study is about the ancient Jews: for 
example, three-fourths of the space allotted to Jews in world- 
history texts deals with events before 79 a.p. Pupils are left 
with the assumption that Judaism and Jewish culture have 
changed little since that time. Mentions of Jews after that 
date are most commonly in connection with persecutions; there 
is little about the constructive contributions of the group or 
about their ordinary harmonious relations with other groups. 
There are many inaccuracies in the description of Jews as a 
“race”; there is little recognition of religious, economic, and 
cultural variations among Jews. 


7. Treatment of the Negroes. While recently prepared texts 
and curriculums tend to develop more attention to Negroes as 
an American group, the typical text and teaching guide tends 
to ignore the group and its position in contemporary society. 
A very large proportion of the references treat Negroes as 
slaves or as childlike freedmen; very little data about Negroes 
since 1876 are to be found in the history texts. Scientific data 
about race are conspicuous by their absence. 

8. Treatment of religious groups. Most texts assume the 
desirability of religious groupings in society; a number of 
texts point out religious differences as causes of intergroup 
frictions. Too little appears in texts or courses of study on 
the exact nature of religious groups (either their differences or 
likenesses) or on the common concern of church groups with 
ethical and humanitarian developments. 

Textbooks are not guilty of planned derogation of groups, 
but are guilty of failing to come to grips with basic issues in 
the complex problems of human relations. Much material 
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essential to understanding intergroup relations and provocative 
of better relations is simply not presented to pupils. The fault 
lies not in texts alone, but in the courses of study for which 
textbooks are prepared. Only as those courses of study demand 
the inclusion of topics on intergroup relations, some of which 
are inevitably controversial, will the textbooks be substantially 
improved. 

The report containing a complete analysis of this situation 
will be published by the Council in the forthcoming year. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


The Commission on Motion Pictures was appointed in 
February of 1944 and has now been at work for approximately 
three years. It was organized to study the needs of schools 
for motion pictures to help meet the postwar challenge to edu- 
cation and to prepare educational specifications for such films. 

The Commission was made possible by a grant of $125,000 
from the Motion Picture Association of America to the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, this sum to be expended over a 
period of approximately five years to accomplish the objectives 
set forth. In locating the areas in which films are most needed, 
and in developing educational specifications or film treatments 
in these areas, the Commission adopted two major points of 
policy: 

1. In determining the areas of need, the Commission was 
guided neither by the analysis of existing texts nor by question- 
naires circulated to teachers, but by a general philosophy of 
education, the central feature of which is training for democratic 
citizenship in a free society. 

2. In each of the chosen areas materials for an integrated 
series of films are to be prepared which would be adequate for 
one or more courses that are commonly taught. 

The five areas that have been chosen are: (1) global geog- 
raphy for the junior high school, (2) problems of democracy 
for the senior high school, (3) art for the elementary school, 
(4) mathematics for the elementary and secondary schools, 
and (5) music for the elementary and secondary schools. 
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At the present time the educational specifications and film 
treatments have been completed for fifty films for a course in 
world geography. This material is now available to all motion 
picture producers, without charge, as a service to the motion 
picture industry from the American Council on Education. 
Although these materials were just recently released, a great 
deal of inerest has been expressed in them by several large 
production companies. This series of films is designed to 
carry a major part of the teaching load for a new course in the 
junior and senior high school in the field of world geography. 
A textbook is being written which will supplement the series of 
films. The film material was prepared under the supervision 
of Wallace W. Atwood, president emeritus of Clark University. 

A committee composed of outstanding leaders in democracy 
was appointed with George S. Counts of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, as chairman. After a series of surveys 
had been conducted, this committee suggested various areas in 
which motion picture films were needed. A research staff was 
engaged to work out the educational specifications for the 
various units, and material for approximately sixty films is 
being prepared in this field. It is anticipated that these will 
be published in the form of a textbook, each chapter of which 
will actually be a film treatment upon which a motion picture 
film may easily be based. 

A committee was also appointed in the field of mathematics 
under the general supervision of E. H. C. Hildebrandt, professor 
of mathematics at Northwestern University, and Mark A. May, 
chairman of the Commission and director of the Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University. The remainder of the 
committee is composed of members from the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics. Educational research material is 
being prepared for films in the field of arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry. 

The art committee has been at work for approximately a 
year developing plans for needed material covering not only the 
techniques of art but the appreciation of art as well. The 
committee is composed of members from the various art asso- 
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ciations with A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of schools in 
Montclair, New Jersey, as chairman. 

Preliminary investigations are now being made in music. 

In addition to making available to producers the results of 
these studies, the Commission is also working with producers 
assisting them with specific problems in educational film 
production. 

Gardner L. Hart is director of the project and the offices are 
located at the Institute of Human Relations, 333 Cedar Street, 
New Haven 11, Connecticut. 

Supplementing the activities of the Committee on Motion 
Pictures, the Council sponsored jointly with the Film Council of 
America on June 14-15, 1946, a large and representative con- 
ference of interested persons on the use of audio-visual materials 
toward international understanding. The conference was per- 
tinent because the Preparatory Commission of UNESCO was 
at that time considering the possibility of securing the adoption 
of an international convention which would permit the importa- 
tion into the several countries of educational films duty-free, 
The conclusions of the conference were transmitted to London 
where they contributed materially to the drafting of sucha 
convention which, however, unfortunately, has not yet been 
implemented. 

The conference also addressed itself to the various services 
which it was hoped UNESCO might perform in the fields of 
information, distribution, production, utilization, evaluation, 
research, and certification of audio-visual materials. In the 
course of this discussion it became clear that it is highly 
desirable to set up some kind of a strong representative volun- 
tary agency in this country to supplement the necessary 
activities of the Department of State in certifying to the 
character of films for export and import purposes as a means 
of encouraging the widest possible international exchange of 
educational audio-visual materials duty-free. Accordingly, at 
the close of the conference the following resolution was passed 
unanimously: ‘That the conference go on record as favoring 
the establishment of a national voluntary organization in the 
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field of audio-visual materials and that the American Council 
on Education and the Film Council of America endeavor to 
set up such a body.” 

Accordingly, upon invitation James W. Brown of the 
Virginia State Department of Education prepared a statement 
setting forth many of the same considerations for the estab- 
lishment of such a voluntary organization as have been em- 
phasized at the Council for a number of years. 

It then developed that many, if not all, of these functions 
might be performed by the Film Council of America if properly 
reorganized and adequately financed. A serious attempt toward 
these ends is now in process. It will require the active interest 
of outstanding civic leaders as well as educators, and substantial 
financial support. 

In the meantime, the relationship of UNESCO’s program 
in this field to the United Nations and its bearing upon our 
national setup, both officially and through such a national 
voluntary organization, needs clarification. 

In each developing aspect of education the problem of 
teacher preparation eventually arises. New methods, content, 
and materials indicate changes in teacher preparation. These 
involve not only professional education, but also in-service 
education. This is true of audio-visual education as well as of 
all other fields. 

Sometime ago, therefore, the Council arranged with Elizabeth 
Goudy Noel and J. Paul Leonard to study the content of 
audio-visual education and formulate a report which might be 
presented as a guide to teacher-training institutions and those 
charged with in-service training of teachers. The study is 
nearing conclusion and the report will appear under the title 
Foundations for Teacher Education in Audio-Visual Instruction 
in a few weeks. 


MANUAL ON COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Several years ago the Council received a grant for the 
preparation of a manual on college and university business 
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administration. The project was placed under a committee 
representing the Council and several regional organizations of 
college business officers, with J. C. Christensen, chairman. For 
several reasons, including the illness of the chairman, the 
preparation of this volume has been considerably delayed, 
Early in 1946, however, T. E. Blackwell, treasurer, Washington 
University, St. Louis, accepted the editorship of the project. 
Since that time a careful outline of the project has been made 
and the various chapters assigned to competent individuals, 
Through this procedure it should be possible to complete the 
volume at some time in the early future. 

The purpose of the project, as agreed on by the committee, 
is to bring together in a single volume the essential facts and 
most effective procedures relating to business organization and 
administration in colleges and universities of all sizes, without 
unduly duplicating those relating to accounting and financial 
reporting covered by the National Committee on Standard 
Reports in Financial Reports for Colleges and Universities 
published in 1935. The forthcoming volume is intended 
primarily for business officers and their staffs, but also should 
be useful to members of governing boards, institutional execu- 
tives, other educational officers, and students of educational 
business administration. 


MARYLAND SURVEY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


In April 1945 the Maryland State Legislature passed a bill 
setting up the Maryland State Commission of Higher Education 
to study and report on the whole field of higher education in 
the state in order to determine the higher educational require- 
ments and to formulate a comprehensive plan for the state to 
meet these obligations, including relationships with several 
privately controlled institutions. 

There was some delay in getting the survey under way, but 
in the spring of 1946 the Council accepted the invitation of 
the commission to undertake the factual part of the study, 
leaving to the commission the responsibility for recommenda- 
tions growing out of the survey. The Council was fortunate in 
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securing the services of Dr. John Dale Russell as director of 
the staff. Dr. Russell was formerly on the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and is now director of the Division of Higher 
Education of the U.S. Office of Education. With Dr. Russell 
were associated a number of specialists and advisers. The 
survey occupied the fall months of 1946. 

In the course of the survey, Dr. Russell and his staff brought 
together much useful and interesting information on the needs 
of Maryland for higher education, the available facilities, the 
character and work of the state boards charged with various 
responsibilities affecting the institutions, the pattern of state 
support of higher education including state scholarships and 
grants to certain privately controlled institutions, and pertinent 
information concerning internal conditions and plant facilities 
in the several state-supported institutions. 

On the basis of this information, the Commission on Higher 
Education, W. T. Marbury, chairman, recommended, among 
other things, the abandonment of certain state institutions, the 
repeal of existing scholarship legislation in favor of a system of 
scholarships designed primarily to help outstanding students 
secure the education for which they are qualified, the develop- 
ment of a single state college for Negroes, the establishment 
of a state-wide system of locally controlled junior colleges, the 
expansion of the University of Maryland, the establishment of 
an adequate salary scale for faculty members of state-controlled 
institutions, and the erection of buildings at state-controlled 
institutions necessary to carry on the program recommended 
by the commission. 

The recommendations of the commission were prepared in 
preprint form for the Maryland State Legislature and distrib- 
uted by the commission in early February. The complete 
report of the survey will be issued shortly for limited distribu- 
tion by the commission and the Council. 


SURVEY OF EDUCATION IN DELAWARE 


This survey was initiated by an act of the state legislature 
and financed by a special grant of the legislature. The survey 
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commission appointed by the Governor employed the American 
Council on Education to perform the professional and technical 
services necessary. The survey was limited to public elemen- 
tary and secondary education with some attention to special 
and adult education and comprised the following major divi- 
sions: (1) educational need and demand; (2) content, procedures, 
and outcomes of the educational program; (3) staff, plant, 
administration, and finance. 

The study of educational need and demand was accomplished 
by means of a poll of public opinion and conferences with leaders 
in representative organizations throughout the state. These 
data were further supplemented by published reports on educa- 
tion and related matters such as population, economic resources, 
distribution of wealth, and support for education. On the 
basis of the need and demand revealed, the provisions for 
education were appraised. 

Among the more significant findings of the survey the 
following deserve special mention: 


1. Elementary education would be greatly improved by the 
state-wide development of kindergartens, better health service 
for all children, and greater attention to individual differences 
in child development. 


2. In secondary education the educational offering should be 
expanded to provide more opportunity for the noncollege-going 
youth, a state-wide program of guidance service, extended 
provisions for health examinations and health service, extension 
of education for older youth, financial provisions for exceptional 
youth who cannot afford to continue their education in higher 
institutions. 


3. Increased emphasis on education for adults is of major 
importance. 


4. Greater provision should be made for special education 
for the handicapped. 


5. More adequate provision for the education of minority 
groups is imperative. 

6. A council on teacher education should be organized to 
promote the improvement of professional staff personnel and 
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promote the improvement of such conditions as professional 
status, tenure, and reward for services. 

7. The status of state and local educational organization is 
not in accord with the best practice. A thoroughgoing reorgan- 
ization of the state organization and the local units is impera- 
tive. Local school districts should be limited in number and 
should have responsibility for administration of education in 
the local district. The state department should cease to per- 
form local administrative functions and should give attention 
to planning, leadership, service, and research. 

8. The financial provisions for education are inadequate 
from both the state and the local point of view. A foundation 
program should be maintained by the state to guarantee im- 
proved educational opportunity for all children and youth 
throughout the state. This should be supplemented by local 
tax. The administration of the school funds should be under 
the state board of education rather than under the budget 
commission. Better practices in local budget-making and 
financial administration are essential. 

The survey commission has submitted certain limited and 
general suggestions to the Governor which have not yet been 
acted upon. The life of the commission has been extended for 
two years, and I presume more detailed recommendations are 
being prepared. The report has not been published, but the 
new state superintendent is using the survey findings in the 
reorganization of the state department and in other ways. 
The Council for Delaware Education Inc., a group of active 
young civic leaders, is engaged on a long-range improvement 
program. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Two facts developed by the Committee on Education and 
Social Security in its studies during the last year indicate the 
importance of social security as an educational problem. First, 
there are, the committee estimates, 37,500 professional, semi- 
professional, and technical positions in social insurance and 
public assistance in the United States, This is a minimum 
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figure since it does not include workmen’s compensation, 
railroad retirement, and the various systems of benefits for 
veterans. Second, a survey recently completed by the com- 
mittee shows that there are more than 1,000 economists and 
sociologists teaching courses which include some of the materials 
of social security. Over half of this number are covering the 
subject in courses such as labor, social problems, social legisla- 
tion, public finance, and public welfare. There are at least 
72 teachers who give courses under the specific titles, Social 
Security or Social Insurance. 

The importance of social security in American life is in- 
dicated by the fact that at the end of last year nearly six 
million persons were receiving assistance and insurance pay- 
ments under the Social Security Act and more than ten million 
under the combined railroad retirement, veteran, and social 
security programs. Thirty-five million workers were insured 
under state unemployment compensation at the end of the 
year, and forty-seven million persons made contributions to 
the federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund during 
1946. 

In view of the extent to which social security thus affects the 
general population, it is not surprising that the colleges are 
giving this subject a place in the liberal arts curriculum. The 
number of persons involved in the administration of the huge 
program of insurance and assistance also explains the demands 
which are being made upon graduate and professional schools 
and the reason why administrators are interested in the develop- 
ment of in-service training within their organizations. 

During the past year the Committee on Education and 
Social Security has been laying the groundwork for what it 
hopes will be a significant contribution toward meeting the 
educational demands arising from the emergence of social 
security as a social institution. 

A basic need in undergraduate, graduate, and professional 
education and in in-service training is for reading material to 
supplement and support teaching in the field of social security. 
The person who undertakes to instruct students in this subject 
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is confronted by the paradox of a dearth of suitable reading 
matter in the midst of an enormous production of documents, 
articles, reports, and books. The Committee on Education 
and Social Security in a survey of the literature of this field 
has covered over three thousand items most of which contain 
facts important to some specific purpose but few of which are 
suitable for educational purposes. 

As a guide to the person who might otherwise be lost in this 
forest of material, the committee has published and made 
available to college teachers and to in-service training specialists 
a pamphlet entitled Social Security Reading List, 1947. This 
reading list includes 159 books and articles and lists eleven 
periodicals in which one can find current material about social 
security. The pamphlet indicates what of this subject matter 
can be appropriately used for assigned reading, dividing it into 
general works on social security and special subjects such as 
unemployment insurance, medical care and disability, private 
pension plans, foreign social security systems, and the like. 

The committee has completed a book entitled People and 
Process in Social Security which will be published for use when 
the colleges and in-service programs open in the fall. Part I 
describes the program and the administration of social security. 
It discusses the process through which the Social Security Act 
is translated into insurance benefits and assistance payments 
to individuals and indicates the knowledge and skill employed 
by the various categories of personnel who engage in this work. 
Part II is devoted to a consideration of what in a liberal arts 
education is important to the person who is looking forward 
to a career in the system of social insurance and public assist- 
ance as well as to the person who is interested in using social 
security as a focal point in a general education. The implica- 
tions of this subject for graduate and professional education 
are discussed, and the essential elements in in-service training 
are presented. The book concludes with a discussion of an 
educational program for principal administrators in the state 
and federal service. 


As a means of checking the findings of the committee, 
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mimeographed copies of the manuscript were sent to leading 
public officials and educational authorities. The subject was 
also presented to meetings of various interested groups of 
teachers and employed personnel including a series of five 
meetings attended by the chiefs and assistant chiefs of the 
major divisions in the Social Security Administration of the 
Federal Security Agency. An institute was conducted for 
administrators in the insurances and in public assistance, under 
the auspices of the Division of Public Welfare and Social Work 
of the University of North Carolina. Preceding the institute 
at Chapel Hill, members of the Committee on Education and 
Social Security met with federal and state administrators and 
representatives of the faculties in economics, law, social work, 
and sociology. This group discussed the educational needs of 
career personnel in the system of social security and the 
implications of these needs for undergraduate and graduate 
teaching. 

An institute on social security was also conducted for teachers 
in the social sciences, under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Colleges and Universities at the Pennsylvania 
College for Women in Pittsburgh. 

In January the Rev. Joseph M. Becker, S.J., completed a 
year’s study of social security under a fellowship from the 
Social Science Research Council. He did his work in consulta- 
tion with and under the auspices of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Social Security. He will specialize in teaching social 
security and related subjects in economics, having begun by 
offering two courses at the University of Detroit, one on public 
finance, and the other on social security. 

Three committees of federal, state, and local administrators 
are working with the Committee on Education and Social 
Security. The first of these committees was appointed for this 
purpose by the federal Commissioner for Social Security and is 
composed of the chiefs of the federal bureaus engaged in the 
administration of insurance and assistance. The second co- 
operating committee has been formed by the Interstate Con- 
ference of Employment Security Agencies representing the 
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state officials responsible for the administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance. The third group is the Personnel Committee 
of the American Public Welfare Association. It is composed of 
state and local administrators of public assistance and related 
services. 

The Committee on Education and Social Security is calling a 
meeting of the three committees in Washington to discuss 
a plan for a succession of institutes commencing in June and 
carrying through the succeeding twelve months. One series of 
institutes will be addressed to top federal and state adminis- 
trators and other principal career personnel in the system of 
social security. A second series will be addressed to teachers 
in the social sciences and social work. Sponsoring the first 
institute in this latter series will be the Association of American 
Colleges, the National Association of Schools of Social Adminis- 
tration, the American Association of Schools of Social Work, 
and the American Association of Social Workers. Both series 
of institutes will be conducted by the Committee on Education 
and Social Security. 

The increasing interest which the committee is meeting 
among administrators and educators is an indication of the 
growing recognition of the significance of social security as one 
of the great social institutions of modern times. The considera- 
tion of this basic human problem and the measures for dealing 
with it have a relevant place in a general education. There is, 
likewise, a great need both for professional education and 
in-service training for the career personnel who will administer 
a system of social insurance and public assistance which not 
only extends into every section of our own land but which has 
its counterpart in every industrialized country in the world. 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS IN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


The first intensive investigation of training and readjustment 
problems of disabled veterans in American colleges and univer- 
sities begins this month. This Council project is financed by 
the Disabled American Veterans, a national organization of 
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those injured in the world wars. It is being conducted under 
the auspices of a national committee of educators, government 
officials, and veterans’ organizations. 

As of March 31 of this year, there were more than 123,000 
disabled veterans enrolled in colleges, universities, and tech- 
nical schools throughout the country under the Rehabilitation 
Act (Public Law 16). It is important that this study be 
conducted to determine what provisions have been made to 
meet their special needs. The results will also serve as a guide 
to future planning of their programs and the expansion of 
educational opportunities for them. 

Dean E. G. Williamson of the University of Minnesota is 
chairman of the committee in charge of the investigation, 
which will employ a director and a technical staff to assemble 
data and prepare its report for publication. 


IV. Continuinc ComMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 


The Committee on Student Personnel Work, E. G. William- 
son, chairman, has for many years been one of the most active 
of the Council’s committees. Its efforts are carried on largely 
through subcommittees composed of specialists in the particular 
field being studied. The activities of these subcommittees 
have resulted in the publication of significant brochures on 
varied aspects of the student personnel problem. 

The Subcommittee on Mental Hygiene, Mrs. Kate H. 
Mueller of Indiana University, chairman, has completed the 
preparation of the brochure Counseling for Mental Health. 
Both psychologists and psychiatrists contributed to the prepar- 
ation of this fundamental orientation in this very confused and 
difficult field of student life. 

Under the chairmanship of John G. Darley of the University 
of Minnesota the manuscript for a brochure on The Use of 
Tests in Colleges, sponsored jointly with the Council’s Commit- 


tee on Mgasurement and Guidance, has been prepared for 
printing. 
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Donald J. Shank, chairman of the Subcommittee on Coun- 
seling by Faculty Members reports that his group is making 
satisfactory progress on the preparation of a brochure on The 
Teacher as a Counselor and hopes to have it ready for the press 
in September. This brochure, which was requested by the 
Student Counseling Committee of the Hazen Foundation, will 
meet the important but heretofore neglected need of college 
teachers untrained in the professional and technical aspects of 
personnel work, but who, nevertheless, perform very important 
personal services in their informal and direct relationships 
with students. 

Corinne La Barre of the Western Personnel Service has 
completed preparation of a manuscript based upon an intensive 
survey of over two hundred graduate schools associated with 
universities and colleges offering professional and advanced 
technical training for various types of personnel work in 
educational institutions. The preparation of this brochure 
represents an important contribution to the stimulation and 
development of high-grade professional training programs. 
The parent committee, in discussing this project at its meeting 
in Columbus, Ohio, in March, voted to explore the possibilities 
of a more intensive investigation of graduate professional 
training programs for personnel workers, with the hope of 
establishing evaluative criteria by means of which training 
programs could be established on the highest possible level of 
efficiency. 

An Advisory Service on Student Personnel Work, designed 
to send qualified consultants to colleges and universities at 
their request, was established in the spring of 1947 in response 
to a widely felt need for such assistance with the growing 
realization on the part of higher institutions of their opportunity 
and obligation for a full educational program reaching beyond 
the classroom. This project was supported by a $4,000 grant 
from the Hazen Foundation. It will be continued for another 
year or so, with the continued backing of the foundation. 

The Advisory Service was made available to member degree- 
granting liberal arts colleges and universities, under the direc- 
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tion of the subcommittee of the Committee on Student Person- 
nel Work of the Council. Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh served as 
chairman this year, assisted by F. Taylor Jones, registrar of 
Drew University on sabbatical leave. Eighteen consultations 
in thirteen states will be completed by the end of June, that 
being the maximum number the funds will cover. Some 
thirty are to be selected from a larger number of applications 
and scheduled for 1947-48. The colleges and universities 
served contribute $50 each toward a travel pool for the project; 
this fee represents from one-fifth to one-quarter of the average 
cost of a consultation. 

The Advisory Service will operate in 1947-48 under the 
same subcommittee, with President William S. Carlson of the 
University of Delaware as chairman. 

At the recommendation of a group of industrial placement 
officers headed by Kenneth G. Meade, Clearing Point Activity, 
General Motors Corporation, a joint session was held with the 
Committee on Student Personnel Work to investigate needed 
developments in the placement programs of colleges and uni- 
versities. An attempt will be made to establish and finance a 
special subcommittee to prepare an outline and analysis of the 
field and the needed steps to be taken by colleges and univer- 
sities in improving this type of placement service to their 
seniors and to representatives of industry. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


In my last annual report I reviewed at some length the 
important role which the Council has played in the development 
of tests and measurements. I stressed especially the fact that, 
as its program in the construction and distribution of tests has 
expanded, a continuing effort has been made to relate tests to 
educational needs through conferences with educators and by 
enlisting the cooperation of educators in the revision of tests 
already in use and in the construction of new ones. I also 
pointed out that special committees from time to time have 
made surveys of the needs for new tests and have appraised 
the Council’s activities in this field. 
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Consistent with its policy of expanding its testing program 
in response to the needs of education, the Council has intensified 
its efforts to improve the quality of tests it now provides, has 
endeavored to aid institutions in the development of sound 
policies for the use of tests and examinations, and has under- 
taken the production of new tests. The unprecedented interest 
in tests and measurements of many kinds at all educational 
levels has demonstrated more than ever the importance of 
this activity. 

While the Council has moved forward in its own testing 
program, it has also given serious consideration to the pos- 
sibility of strengthening the whole testing movement and of 
improving the testing services available to American education. 
With this end in view, considerable attention has been given 
to the possible merger, or at least close coordination, of the 
several major organizations operating in the testing field. A 
year ago some very tentative proposals relating to such a 
merger were under consideration. Now these proposals are 
taking more definite form, and it appears that a new national 
educational testing service is likely to be established. The 
agencies whose interests are most directly concerned are the 
Council, the College Entrance Examination Board, and the 
Graduate Record Office of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 

In the conferences that have thus far been held with reference 
to the formation of the educational testing service, the con- 
ferees have had the benefit of a report on testing by a special 
committee of distinguished educators appointed by the Car- 
negie Foundation and of statements prepared by special com- 
mittees of the Council and of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 

The report of the Committee on Testing appointed by the 
Carnegie Foundation constituted the starting point for discus- 
sions relating to the establishment of a comprehensive educa- 
tional testing service. The following statements taken from 
that report indicate the point of view of the committee: 
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The committee came to the unanimous conclusion that the interests 
of American education could best be served by the creation of a single 
cooperative testing agency within which the functions now being 
carried on by the existing nonprofit agencies would be continued and 
expanded on a unified basis. The committee further concluded that 
an independent organization could not maintain the most fruitful 
contact with the whole scope of American education without being 
affiliated with an agency which represented all the participants in the 
testing programs for schools and colleges. The committee believed 
that the American Council on Education was the only agency so 
representative. 


The committee further made a number of specific recommen- 
dations relating to the establishment of a cooperative educa- 
tional testing commission, of which the following are especially 
pertinent to this report: 


That there be established the Cooperative Educational Testing 
Commission affiliated with the American Council on Education. 

That the present nonprofit testing organizations which are operat- 
ing on a national basis join in the creation of this commission, and 
that these include the following organizations: the College Entrance 
Examination Board, the Educational Records Bureau, the Coopera- 
tive Test Service and National Committee on Teacher Examinations 
of the American Council on Education, the Graduate Record Office 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, and 
any other organizations active in the field. 

That the Cooperative Educational Testing Commission, thus 
established, shall have the following functions: 


a. To promote the understanding of scientific educational measure- 
ment and appraisal. 

b. To exercise leadership in individual education by furthering the 
use of testing at all levels and by encouraging ever high standards 
in testing. 

c. To conduct research and to stimulate and support research by 
independent groups. 

d. To construct and develop better examinations. 

e. To select from among tests published by other agencies (includ- 
ing commercial publishers), and make available, as required, 
tests suitable to the particular purposes of primary and secondary 
schools, colleges and universities, vocational and professional 
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schools, government agencies, industries and individual students; 
and to provide administrative, scoring, and computing services 
for these tests together with reporting and cumulative record 
service as desired. 

f. To counsel test users on the techniques of measurement, on the 


interpretation of test results and the uses of a systematic testing 
program. 


The basic considerations stated by the committee as leading 
to its recommendations were: 


A. That sound basic research in educational measurement and 
human abilities on a scale necessary for continued advance in this field 
is dependent on a concentration of resources which can only be ac- 
complished by the establishment of a cooperative testing commission. 

B. That the commission should be continuously responsive to the 
developing needs of schools, colleges, and universities, and represen- 
tative of the whole field of American education. 

C. That the continuity of the educational process and the common 
purposes of testing agencies can be served with maximum effective- 
ness through cooperation. 

D. That the organization should be so constituted as to preserve 
the essential services of the present nonprofit groups, and to provide, 
by more comprehensive activities on a national scale at all levels, the 
additional services required. 

E. That a unified testing organization should be a cooperative 
enterprise, sensitive to new ideas, encouraging and not competing 
with regional, state, and local testing, and that its activities, both in 


research and service, should, so far as possible, be decentralized in 
nature. 


The committee concluded its report with the following 
observations: 


It is a firm belief of the committee that no solution short of the 
complete integration of the present nonprofit testing agencies in such 
a commission can provide the quality of research and service required. 
Furthermore, we believe that only an agency which takes in all those 
mentioned in the recommendations above can eliminate the present 
duplication of effort and prospective overlapping of programs which 
hamper fullest development of educational testing. 

The committee was impressed by the fact that there are now 
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operating, and will continue to operate in the testing field, many 
regional, state, city, and individual school programs, and that very 
many commercial agencies are producing tests. Thirty-eight states, 
for instance, have regular programs, and it is estimated that four- 
fifths of all tests used in the United States are sold by the commercial 
publishers. These facts guarantee that no monopolistic evils will 
follow the union of these nonprofit agencies. Indeed, the agencies 
which would be combined in this commission, while adequate to 
support a sound program of research and development and service, 
would still constitute only a portion of such activity. Without 
engendering a monopoly, the commission would supply leadership 
which would be a powerful influence for the improvement of standards 
of testing. 

In this committee’s view, it is not the object of such a commission 
to take upon itself projects which might be better done elsewhere. It 
would carry on research primarily in areas in which effective work is 
not being done; it would develop tests in areas where new tests are 
badly needed; it would provide a type of advisory service which has 
hitherto been unavailable except to limited groups; and, finally, it 
would stimulate and encourage research everywhere and help edu- 
cators needing greater guidance in the selection, use, and interpreta- 
tion of tests. 

The committee is convinced that in the period of expansion certain 
to follow the war, the functions exercised by the separate agencies will 
best be discharged by the cooperation of all under the commission. 


The Committee on Measurement and Guidance, the Prob- 
lems and Policies Committee, and the Executive Committee of 
the Council immediately approved in principle the proposals 
for the new educational testing service made by the Committee 
on Testing of the Carnegie Foundation. They have repeatedly 
insisted, however, that certain basic considerations must be 
recognized if any such plan is to succeed. They have urged, 
for example, that the dominating purpose of any national 
testing service should be to improve education by reflecting 
accurately the degree to which education is achieving its objec- 
tives; that it is not the function of a testing service to determine 
directly or indirectly what is to be taught in the schools or in 
the colleges; and that to preclude the possibility of imposing 
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testing programs on education, measurement procedures should 
grow out of the best educational thought and practice of the 
schools and colleges. They have urged further that a national 
testing service should be comprehensive in the sense that it 
will provide service to educational groups with varied interests 
and at various levels. To achieve this objective the testing 
service should operate under a board of directors that rep- 
resents all major areas of American education, including the 
public and independent elementary and secondary schools, and 
that is broadly representative of the various sections of the 
country. Moreover, the educational testing service must, of 
necessity, maintain close liaison with existing organizations 
that are broadly representative of educational interests of all 
types and at all levels. They have also stressed the fact that 
the testing service should give special emphasis to research, one 
of the most urgent needs in the testing field. 

We cannot foresee at this time what the outcome of current 
negotiations may be. The present indications are, however, 
that a new educational testing service is likely to be established, 
that its primary functions will be the production and distribu- 
tion of tests and measurements in response to educational needs 
at all levels, and that close liaison will be maintained with 
educational; organizations that are in a position to define 
these needs. 

The establishment of such a testing service will naturally 
raise the question of the continuing role of the American 
Council on Education and of the other agencies concerned 
with testing. As we now view the situation, it seems clear that 
the Council must have at least one, perhaps several, committees 
that will study educational developments, that will advise the 
testing service on the kinds of tests and examinations that are 
needed, that will stimulate and work with organizations in 
various special fields of education regarding testing activities 
of particular interest to them, and that will continuously ap- 
praise the effectiveness and quality of the testing service. It 
is assumed, for example, that the National Teacher Examina- 
tions will be continued, but that the preparation and distribu- 
tion of these examinations will be transferred to the educational 
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testing service. The definition of the nature of these examina- 
tions, the determination of purposes for which they should be 
used, and regulations governing when and how they shall be 
administered, are functions that must be reserved to the 
educational administrators for whose use the examinations are 
designed. These functions would quite properly belong to a 
representative committee on teacher examinations of the 
Council similar to that which has been in existence for a 
number of years. 

Similarly, it may be assumed that the extensive program of 
preparation and distribution of tests and examinations of the 
Cooperative Test Service will be transferred to the new educa- 
tional testing service, but the adequacy of the tests now avail- 
able, the nature of the revisions that should be made, and the 
nature of new examinations that should be prepared are 
matters on which educators themselves should pass judgment. 
By way of concrete illustration, it may be expected that because 
of the growing emphasis on general education, both at the 
high school and the college levels, there will be an increased 
demand for examinations in this field. There will likewise be a 
demand for new measuring instruments relating to general 
and special aptitudes and personality traits. Obviously, it 
will be necessary for a representative educational organization 
other than the testing service itself to review the wide variety 
of testing activities in which the Cooperative Test Service has 
engaged for the purpose of advising the new testing service on 
the needs in this field. This has been the function of the 
Council’s Committee on Measurement and Guidance. It would 
seem appropriate, therefore, that such a committee should 
continue to operate in the new setup. 

The Psychological Examination, which the Council has pub- 
lished and distributed since 1925 with the able assistance of 
Dr. and Mrs. L. L. Thurstone, will probably also be allocated 
to the new testing service. The Council will naturally have a 
deep interest in preserving the continuity of the Psychological 
Examination. 


I cite these examples primarily to indicate that the establish- 
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ment of a comprehensive educational testing service will not 
in any sense reduce the responsibility of the Council and other 
educational organizations for guiding the testing service in the 
development of its program to meet educational needs. 

I must point out in this connection that if the proposed 
merger is effected, the Council will experience a substantial 
loss in income which heretofore has been available for the 
support of its committees in the testing field. If the Council 
is to continue to render the types of services which I have just 
outlined, it will be necessary to secure new funds to underwrite 
the operations of its committees in the field of testing. It is 
not yet clear how this problem may be solved. 


Measurement and Guidance 


The Committee on Measurement and Guidance, of which 
Dean T. R. McConnell has continued to serve as chairman, 
has met regularly during the year to consider various problems 
and projects in the testing field that fall within its jurisdiction. 
Of first importance among the matters considered has been 
the establishment of the educational testing service to which I 
have already referred. The committee also gave attention to 
the further development of projects already in progress and of 
new projects of considerable importance. 

A year ago I summarized plans for the publication of a book 
on educational measurement to be edited by E. F. Lindquist. 
The report of the editor to the committee indicates that progress 
made on the book thus far has been quite satisfactory. The 
authors of the several chapters in the volume hold important 
university positions, and as a result of increased student enroll- 
ments must, of necessity, carry heavy teaching and adminis- 
trative responsibilities. Some of them have as a consequence 
been delayed in the preparation of their manuscripts. Both 
the editor and his collaborators recognize the urgent need for 
this book and every effort is being made to complete it as 
soon as possible. 

For several years the Committee on Modern Languages of 
the American Council on Education, under the chairmanship 
of Robert Herndon Fife, has had as one of its major projects 
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the development of inter-American language tests.* In response 
to a request from this committee, the Committee on Measure- 
ment and Guidance agreed to make available funds for the 
final revision of these tests and authorized the Cooperative 
Test Service to be responsible for their publication and distribu- 
tion. These tests were designed especially for use in the 
Spanish-speaking American republics. The government of 
Puerto Rico has already set aside a substantial amount for the 
purchase and use of the tests as soon as they become available. 
They are also being used experimentally in a number of the 
other Spanish-speaking countries. It is anticipated that as the 
knowledge of the availability of these tests spreads, they will 
have extensive use. This is an important step in the develop- 
ment of cooperation with the other American republics in the 
educational testing field. 

The committee has also authorized the director of the 
Cooperative Test Service to explore the need for new types of 
examinations to be used in connection with the language area 
programs which have recently been introduced in a number of 
colleges and universities. If this exploration shows the need 
for new types of examinations, steps will be taken to produce 
them. 

The Veterans Testing Service, with headquarters at the 
University of Chicago, was established under the aegis of the 
Committee on Measurement and Guidance for the purpose of 
making available to veterans through authorized examination 
centers opportunities to take the General Educational Develop- 
ment examinations and certain subject-matter tests. Through 
this service schools, colleges, and employers are enabled to 
make a fair appraisal of a veteran’s educational! status for the 
purpose of classification or job assignment. At present there 
are 339 authorized examination centers. It is estimated that 
thus far 267,000 veterans have taken one or more of the 
examinations. As the program of the Veterans Testing Service 
has developed, an increasingly close cooperative relationship 
has been established with state departments of education and 


2 See pp. 344-45 for further discussion of these tests. 
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with schools and colleges throughout the nation. It is becoming 
more and more apparent that plans designed to aid veterans to 
demonstrate their educational status by examination should 
be extended to nonveterans. While the Council has taken no 
active steps to promote this point of view, a number of reports 
have been received to the effect that in some states policies in 
the use of examinations for validating educational status have 
already been extended to include nonveterans. 

The Department of Education of the State of New York 
recently submitted to the Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance a proposal that the committee assist the department 
in organizing and operating a program for the state-wide 
administration of the General Educational Development tests 
for the purpose of issuing high school equivalency diplomas. 
This would be a temporary arrangement looking forward to 
the time when the state department could legally take over 
and operate such a program under its own auspices. The 
committee has given the proposal favorable consideration, and 
it appears likely that the arrangements will be completed in 
the early future. 

For a number of years an annual conference on testing was 
held under the joint auspices of the Committee on Measure- 
ment and Guidance, the Educational Records Bureau, and the 
Cooperative Test Service. It was not possible to hold these 
conferences during the war. This year, however, the conference 
of the above-mentioned organizations with the addition of the 
Graduate Record Office of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching was resumed. It was well attended 
and a number of timely and significant papers were presented. 
These papers were published as a supplement to the January 
1947 issue of THe EpucationaLt Recorp. 


Cooperative Test Service 


The personnel of the professional staff of the Cooperative 
Test Service was seriously depleted during the war. Strenuous 
efforts have been made to recruit and train new personnel in 
order that the Cooperative Test Service might operate at 
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maximum capacity and efficiency. Now practically all of the 
important vacancies have been filled, and the present staff is 
much more nearly adequate. 

The increased cost of printing and distributing tests has 
required a moderate increase in the sales price of test booklets 
and answer sheets and the reorganization of the method of test 
distribution. One of the major changes involves a new system 
of packaging tests so that distribution may be accelerated and 
distribution costs kept at a minimum. 

Plans of the Cooperative Test Service for this year provided 
for the completion of approximately forty new tests at the 
junior high school, senior high school, and college level for 
publication on April 15. All but three of these new tests were 
completed according to schedule in spite of difficulties in 
securing professional staff and prompt printing services. 

The testing programs of the Cooperative Test Service reflect 
in a very direct way its growth and development. The Fresh- 
man Placement Program in 1946 included 278 colleges and 
universities. The total number of tests distributed was 111,298 
and a total of 207,060 answer sheets were sold. Thirty-five 
new colleges and universities participated in this program, and 
the total number of test materials distributed increased ap- 
proximately 75 percent over the previous year. The College 
Sophomore Testing Program represents one of the most fruitful 
areas in which the Cooperative Test Service has engaged. The 
registration for the 1947 program included 120 colleges and 
universities, and approximately 18,725 students were tested in 
March. The complete data concerning the participation of 
colleges are not yet available. While the Cooperative Tests 
have been widely used and have served a valuable educational 
purpose, the Committee on Measurement and Guidance be- 
lieves that we have reached the time when these tests should 
be considerably revised and refined in order that their value 
may be increased. Plans are under way for such revisions. 

Last year I reported at some length on the first Nationwide 
High School Testing Program. The program was repeated 
this year, again under the direction of E. F. Lindquist. That 
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it appears to serve a distinct educational need is indicated by 
the fact that 175,000 students, an increase of about 20 percent 
over the number participating last year, have registered to 
take the test. 

Other activities of the Cooperative Test Service that have 
special significance for education are: the continued collabora- 
tion with the American Chemical Society in the production of a 
series of chemistry tests and in the conduct of a nation-wide 
testing program, the cooperation with the American Home 
Economics Association in the production of tests in the home 
economics field, and the experimental administration of tests 
in a number of other fields for purposes of standardization and 
derivation of norms. 


National Teacher Examinations 


The selection of able teaching personnel is a primary educa- 
tional problem. The American Council on Education has 
taken an active part for a number of years in the encouragement 
of research and of practices that contribute to the identification 
of good teachers. The Council’s National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations, appointed in 1939, has had as its 
primary responsibility the provision to school systems and 
colleges of an examining service which would afford comparable 
measures of certain abilities and knowledges of prospective 
teachers. Since its beginning, the committee has administered 
an annual testing program on a nation-wide basis and has 
undertaken to provide various special services to the schools 
and colleges. 

During the past year the activities of the Council’s committee 
were of two kinds: those having to do with the dissemination 
of information relating to the broader aspects of teacher selec- 
tion; and the continuation of an examining service through the 
construction, administration, and scoring of the 1947 edition 
of the National Teacher Examinations. For the purpose of 
disseminating information the committee has maintained an 
advisory service on selection procedures, has published a 
bulletin entitled The Selection of Teachers, and has prepared a 
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series of teacher-selection papers and reports which have been 
very well received. 

A regional conference on teacher selection was held in South 
Carolina on November 15 and 16, 1946. Thirty-two represen- 
tatives of public school systems, state departments of educa- 
tion, and institutions of higher learning discussed such questions 
as: What factors should be considered in selecting students for 
teacher training? What factors should be considered in select- 
ing teacher personnel for employment? What procedures can 
be recommended for improving the selection of teachers? 

A questionnaire study was completed, and the information 
reported, on procedures used in teacher selection in cities of 
four different population classes. Research was also begun in 
the area of teacher interests in an effort to undertand better 
the kinds of interests characteristic of teachers of professional 
promise. An ultimate aim of this research is the development 
of a “preference inventory” which might serve as an aid in the 
selection of teachers. Preliminary plans have also been made 
during the year for a major research project directed at the 
determination of characteristics that distinguish between good 
and poor teaching. While it is recognized that there are many 
variables affecting the quality of teaching, it is nevertheless 
hoped that such research may bring to light common elements 
that contribute to success or failure in teaching. 

Twenty-six school administrators, classroom teachers, and 
members of college and university faculties cooperated with the 
staff in the construction of the twenty-two tests of the 1947 
teacher examinations. Experimental forms of the materials 
were pretested and were reviewed by over 150 educational 
leaders before publication for use in the program. 

A total of 3,778 candidates applied to take the 1947 examina- 
tions which were held in 100 examining centers throughout the 
country. There was a marked increase in the number of 
colleges and universities administering the examinations in 
connection with their institutional programs. In addition, 
approximately four thousand five hundred candidates in South 
Carolina were tested under a continuing special arrangement 
with the state board of education. 
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The committee and the staff responsible for the National 
Teacher Examinations recognize that the problem of the 
validity of the examinations is of basic importance. Continuous 
studies are being made of the relationship of performance on 
the examinations to teaching success, with a view to improving 
the examinations and establishing their validity. 


Psychological Examinations 


For the twenty-third consecutive year the Council has pub- 
lished the American Council on Education Psychological Exam- 
ination for College Freshmen, prepared by Dr. and Mrs. L. L. 
Thurstone. Approximately 500,000 students in more than 
300 colleges took the examination last year. Not only the 
current edition of the test was used, but large numbers of 
previous editions were distributed. The high school form of 
the Psychological Examination was also continued, with a 
distribution of 65,000 copies of the examination and 140,000 
answer sheets. The norms for the 1946 college examination 
were based on returns from 317 institutions which reported 
scores for 86,000 students. During the current year there has 
again been a substantial increase in the general use of these 
examinations. 


Cumulative Records for Schools and Colleges 


There continues to be a substantial demand for the Cumula- 
tive Record Forms recently revised by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Measurement and Guidance, of which Eugene R. 
Smith is chairman. A manual containing suggestions for use 
of the Cumulative Record Forms and separate directions for 
the use of individual folders, also has been prepared by the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Cumulative Records. The 
manual, which will be published shortly, is designed to assist 
users of the Council’s Cumulative Record Folders as well as 
those school systems and institutions preparing cumulative 
records adapted to their own purposes. It is our belief that 
the revised record forms and the accompanying manual and 
directions are the most valuable instruments for individual 
pupil guidance thus far made generally available. 
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RELATIONSHIPS OF HIGHER EDUCATION TO THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


This section of my report, perhaps more than any other, isa 
description of a constantly shifting pattern. The relationships 
of higher education to the federal government are reciprocal. 
During the year the Council has played an important role in 
influencing governmental policies in order that they might 
more directly reflect the need and judgment of institutions of 
higher education, and has, in turn, sought to interpret and 
give direction to the application of governmental policy as it 
affects the institutions of higher education. Some of the 
changes in this shifting pattern are still the result of the 
aftermath of war, but the year has brought also the appraisal 
of potential long-range patterns of relationship. 

In my report last year I described some of the steps that 
had been taken to prepare for the rapid changes of the im- 
mediate postwar period. I said then that it was well that 
colleges and universities began early to prepare for these 
changes. This year has demonstrated the wisdom of such 
early planning. But even the most careful and yet courageous 
planning of both institutions and government at all levels has 
not been able to prevent the development of very serious 
problems in our colleges and universities. As we plan now, 
with these problems clearly defined in the light of the develop- 
ment of this past year, solutions must be found not in the light 
of the emergency but in terms of long-range implications of 
the continuing relationships between government and higher 
education. 

Before its adjournment, the Seventy-ninth Congress had 
enacted legislation in three of the fields to which I referred in 
my last report: veteran student housing, liberalization of 
Public Laws 346 and 16, and Navy ROTC. No action was 
taken on the three other measures—a national science founda- 
tion, compulsory military training, and federal aid to education 
—but these bills have been reintroduced into the Eightieth 
Congress. The Army has continued its study of possible 
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revision of ROTC, and legislation will undoubtedly be intro- 
duced as soon as a decision has been made by the Congress 
regarding universal military training. 

The relationships of higher education to the federal govern- 
ment have been much more than legislative. They have 
involved many changes in regulations of various governmental 
agencies and such changes have been of vital importance to 
schools and colleges. 

I should like again, as in previous years, in presenting this 
section of my report to express my own sincere appreciation 
and that of the members of the Council for the time and 
thought which has been given to these problems by the Com- 
mittee on the Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal 
Government. As a result of doctor’s orders, Chancellor Harry 
Woodburn Chase resigned as chairman of the committee and 
Dr. Raymond Walters, president of the University of Cincin- 
nati, has been its very able chairman. 

The Committee on Relationships has held eight two-day 
sessions during the year. At most of its meetings it also had 
the benefit of the judgment of the executve secretaries of the 
three institutional organizations of higher education with head- 
quarters in Washington: the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, the Association of American Colleges, and the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 

It is impossible to describe in detail the many problems of 
relationships which have been under consideration by this 
committee. Instead, I can only briefly describe the Conference 
on Emergency Problems in Higher Education conducted under 
the auspices of the committee and outline the developments in 
those areas of relationships which have been of continuing 
concern to education. 


Conference of Emergency Problems in Higher Education 


On July 11-13, 1946, a conference of government officials, 
military officers, and representatives of American colleges and 
universities was held under the auspices of the Committee on 
Relationships. President Truman received the delegates of the 
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conference in his office and informally indicated his deep interest 
in the problems being faced by colleges and universities. 
Other governmental representatives who addressed the con- 
ference included: John R. Steelman, director, Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion; Maj. Gen. Graves B. Erskine, 
USMC, administrator, Retraining and Reemployment Admin- 
istration; Gen. Omar N. Bradley, USA, Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs; John D. Small, administrator, Civilian 
Production Administration; Maj. Gen. Glen E. Edgerton, USA, 
associate administrator, War Assets Administration; and other 
representatives of the housing agencies, the State Department, 
Selective Service, and the War and Navy Departments. 
During the first day of the conference each of the following 
six problems was appraised by a representative of the govern- 
mental agencies most concerned and by a representative of the 
colleges and universities: higher education of veterans, housing 
and other construction problems, surplus property for colleges 
and universities, manpower problems in relation to higher 
education, Army and Navy training programs in colleges and 
universities, and foreign students in America and American 
students abroad. During the second day the conference was 
divided into sectional meetings on each of these topics. The 
recommendations of each group were adopted by the entire 
conference at its last session and the details of the report were 
later published as an American Council on Education Study, 
Series I, under the title Emergency Problems in Higher Education. 


Universal Military Training 


The issue of universal military training has again become of 
paramount importance to the American people. The Selective 
Service law expired on March 31, 1947. While many factors 
contributed to the discontinuance of Selective Service legisla- 
tion, at least one factor was the need on the part of the armed 
forces to determine whether or not adequate military strength 
could be maintained on a wholly voluntary basis and without 


the compulsion of impending induction through Selective 
Service. 
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The War Department during the year carried on an active 
campaign for the enactment of universal military training. 
Their proposal which is described in a government bulletin 
released in January 1947 entitled Universal Military Training 
has been widely circulated. 

Various bills have been introduced into the Eightieth Con- 
gress which would require military training of all able-bodied 
males. While these bills differ in detail, they are identical in 
their fundamental principles. They require the mandatory 
registration of all males upon reaching their eighteenth birthday 
and the induction of all able-bodied young men, with the 
exception of ministers, divinity students, and others defined 
by legislation or by regulation, upon the completion of high 
school or before their twentieth birthday. The basic period of 
military training varies from four months to six months. The 
remaining portion of the year or its equivalent provides several 
alternatives within quotas to be set by the War and Navy 
Departments. These alternatives include: enlistment in the 
regular armed forces, the continuance of the calendar year in 
military training, enlistment in the National Guard or the 
Reserve Corps for a period of three years, ROTC and NROTC, 
or assignment for technical training either in military establish- 
ments or in established technical schools. It is interesting to 
note that the more recent legislation increases the importance 
of a national civilian advisory commission, and two of the 
bills include also the mandatory appointment of a special 
committee to concern itself with maintaining the moral stand- 
ing of the youth while in training. 

Another development during this present Congress which 
bears directly upon the issue of military training is the introduc- 
tion of a joint resolution calling upon the President, the State 
Department, and our representative in the United Nations to 
make every possible effort to procure an international agree- 
ment abolishing universal military training in all member- 
states. This resolution has been endorsed by the committee, 
for it points the way to permanent peace through elimination 


of the competitive element in the training of manpower for 
potential war. 
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At its meeting in January 1947, the Committee on Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government once 
more addressed itself to the problem of universal military 
training with which the Council has been so much concerned 
ever since the issue was first raised by the military authorities, 
The occasion was the announcement by the War Department 
of its latest plan requiring one year of military training of all 
able-bodied young men reaching the age of eighteen. Service 
in the National Guard and the ROTC might be substituted 
for the second one-half of the year’s training. Shortly there- 
after, President Truman appointed a commission of distin- 
guished individuals, headed by Karl T. Compton, president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, to investigate and 
report on this highly controversial issue. 

After reviewing all that had been done by the Council and 
after a long conference with officials in the War Department, 
the Committee on Relationships adopted a report opposing 
universal military training until all aspects of the subject of 
national defense, including military training, had been thor- 
oughly investigated and offering other concrete suggestions in 
lieu of the plan. This statement was presented to the meeting 
of the delegates of the constituent organizations belonging to 
the Council on January 24-25. After certain modifications, 
the statement was adopted by the significant vote of 64 to 0. 

The statement is as follows: 


America must be sufficiently strong, militarily and industrially, to 
make its contribution to the successful operation of the United 
Nations in maintaining world peace and to insure national safety 
until such time as the United Nations proves its effectiveness. To 
this end we urge that the proper agencies approach the problem of 
national strength constructively and objectively, free from precon- 
ceived conclusions. 

Accordingly, we urge that the President’s Advisory Commission 
on Universal Training be instructed to consider every aspect of 
national strength and security and all means of maintaining them, 
rather than limiting their consideration to universal military training 
alone. Rather, military training should be considered in its proper 
relation to the over-all program of national security. We believe that: 
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1. The Commission should provide for the research necessary to 
determine the strength of the armed forces required to give the nation 
adequate influence in the councils of the United Nations and insure 
its safety and the extent to which such a force can be recruited on a 
voluntary basis. 

2. The Commission should consider and recommend policies to 
assure the most effective development of manpower (including 
womanpower) and its use in the event of a national emergency. 

3. Apropos to the foregoing, the Commission should recognize the 
importance of speedy and complete industrial mobilization and of the 
maintenance of a production force possessing the necessary skills and 
techniques appropriate to the requirements of modern warfare. 


Pending the completion of such a comprehensive study, the 
committee recommends: 


1. That Selective Service be continued until such a time as the 
requirements for occupation and other military responsibility can be 
met by voluntary enlistment and that the quota be limited to the 
difference between the total strength of the armed forces authorized 
by the Congress and the number of men who volunteer. 

2. That every effort be expended to encourage voluntary enlist- 
ments for active duty, possibly including extension of the benefits of 
the education and training provisions of Public Laws 16 and 346. 

3. That the provisions of the Defense Act of 1920, which provides 
for expansion of the National Guard, Enlisted Reserve Corps, and 
ROTC and the establishment of voluntary training camps, be 
implemented. 

4. Until the President’s Commission has reported and until it is 
demonstrated that a program of universal military training is neces- 
sary to our national strength and security, we are opposed to the 
enactment of universal military training as a peacetime policy. 

5. That every effort be made to develop and implement the United 
Nations to the end that international peace may be achieved through a 
disarmament program entered into by all nations. 


It is clear from this résumé that the Council has given 
extended attention to this exceedingly important problem. 
But to the staff and committees of the Council, it has been 
equally clear at all times that the problem of universal military 
training should not be considered apart from all other measures 
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for national defense. In other words, what we have needed in 
this new age of jet planes, guided missiles, and atomic bombs 
is the most careful study of all aspects of this problem on the 
basis of which a comprehensive plan of national defense might 
be developed. Such a careful consideration of all of the factors 
involved might lead or might not lead to the conclusion that 
universal military training in some form is desirable. 

The request for a comprehensive consideration of this 
problem was brought repeatedly to the attention of the 
President by the Council and many other organizations, 
Nevertheless, when at long last the President did appoint such 
a Commission, its purpose, in spite of the elimination of the 
word “military” from its title, was to study and report on 
universal military training. I know that I voice the senti- 
ment of the great majority of the members of the Council when 
I say that this was a fundamental mistake which will not be 
easy torepair. Indeed, the only way in which it can be repaired 
is for the Commission to interpret its charge so broadly that 
when its report is forthcoming the public may be convinced 
that, no matter what its findings are, they have been reached 
through an intimate knowledge and consideration of all the 
known factors in the national defense situation. I am certain 
that the Commission has gone about its work most carefully. 
I express the ardent hope, which I am sure the great majority 
of you share, that we may have from the Commission what is 
in effect a report on national defense. 

The supporters of universal military training are undoubtedly 
perplexed as to why the great majority of the educators of this 
country are either opposed to or unconvinced of the necessity 
for universal military training. No one questions their patriot- 
ism or their sincerity. What then is back of the attitude of the 
educators? On what do they base their opinion? It is clear 
that educators have no more information about the interna 
tional situation or the changing character of modern warfare 
than is equally accessible to the general public. But there are 
certain aspects of our national defense situation in which 
educators have special competence and which they believe 
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should have far greater priority in a carefully integrated 
system of national defense than has ever been accorded to 
them in the thinking of our military leaders or of the general 
public. 

I propose to discuss briefly certain of these priorities in 
national defense. First, the Army itself in the early days of 
the draft, November 1940, set as one of its standards for 
induction “to understand simple orders given in the English 
language.” By August 1, 1942, approximately 200,000 men 
had been deferred from military service for illiteracy alone. 
Then the Army decided it would have to use the illiterates in 
any way it could. Between August 1, 1942, and October 1, 
1945, there were inducted into the Army alone 324,128 illit- 
erates—the equivalent of nearly eight divisions—who because 
of their lack of fundamental education could not be mobilized 
profitably early in the war and who were doubtless of only 
limited use at any time in the war. What would Eisenhower 
or Bradley not have given many times on the Western Front 
for another eight divisions of well-equipped and trained men! 
The contention of the educators is that remedying this situation 
is one of the first things in a comprehensive program of national 
defense about which this country, including the military 
authorities, should be deeply concerned. We have usually 
thought of this situation as being a regrettable matter of no 
necessary or immediate concern to you and me, especially as it 
related to our national security. My friends, it is much more 
than that. It could easily be the difference between defeat 
and victory in a life-and-death struggle for survival. 

A second priority for national defense is to take appropriate 
measures to see to it that the disgraceful percentage of men 
rejected by Selective Service for physical defects is not re- 
peated. I shall not attempt to go into the details of that 
situation because it is a complex matter, but as the forthcoming 
report of the Commission on Implications of Armed Services 
Educational Programs brings out, it is believed that under 
ideal conditions of medical service and health education in the 
next twenty years, rejections for military duty could be 
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reduced by 40 percent. Once more one can visualize many 
Army divisions of physically qualified, well-trained men who 
could be summoned to the armed defense of the country if our 
military plans were sufficiently comprehensive, sufficiently 
imaginative, may I say, to assign a high priority to this phase 
of national defense so little appreciated and emphasized except 
when the draft rejections in a time of national emergency 
begin to roll in, and then it is too late except in a small propor- 
tion of the cases. What, indeed, is more important in the 
national defense of a country than that its citizens—both men 
and women—should be physically qualified to meet all the 
contingencies of modern warfare! 

A third major concern in national defense is the question of 
whether the country has at all times enough skilled workers to 
supply the needs of the armed services and of war industries 
in the event of war. In World War II there was a shocking 
deficiency of such workers—a deficiency which it took many 
precious months to repair through the heroic efforts of the 
schools, the industries, and the armed services. We cannot 
afford to risk another experience of this kind, and we do not 
need to, because, as has been brought out by the work of the 
Council’s Commission on Implications of Armed Services Edu- 
cational Programs, “probably 75 percent of the skilled occupa- 
tions which were taught in the armed services vocational 
classes were of the same type and subject-matter content as 
practiced in civilian life. Examples are such subjects as 
refrigeration, electrical maintenance, machine-work, baking, 
shoe repair, and hundreds of others as shown in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles.” Were again is evidence of the need for 
comprehensive planning for national defense. The secondary 
schools of this country could, if there were proper planning, 
constantly maintain a supply of skilled workers which would 
substantially reduce the amount of specialized training neces- 
sary in time of war in the armed services and in industry. It 
is simply a matter of enlarging our conception of national 
defense and of making plans accordingly. 

Fourth, as everyone knows, nothing was of greater impor- 
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tance in the second World War, nor can be in all future wars, 
than research facilities and trained personnel for the rapid 
development of new instruments of warfare. What the schools 
should be able to do for the removal of illiteracy and the 
building of strong and healthy bodies for the great mass of 
our population should be matched by the colleges and univer- 
sities in the advanced preparation of men and women for 
scientific research and by our government in the establishment 
of adequate laboratories and proving grounds. Fortunately, 
there seems to be fairly adequate appreciation of this fact in 
and out of Congress. If we have the “know-how” and the 
“wherewithal” to supplement the tremendous advantage we 
already possess in the atomic bomb it will be a foolhardy nation 
indeed that would have the temerity to attack us. 

Fifth, it has been well said that “since wars begin in the 
minds of men it is in the minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed.” It would be equally true to say 
that it is in the minds of men that the defense of the country 
should be forged. In other words, as citizens of a great democ- 
racy we must know why we fight and for what we are contend- 
ing whether it be on the field of battle or the field of diplomacy. 
As every military commander well knows, motivation and 
morale both in the armed forces and back home are worth 
many legions. This is a job for you and me, as civilian edu- 
cators, but it is also an aspect of national defense second to 
few, if any, others in importance. 

I have neither the time nor the competence to describe and 
evaluate other aspects of national defense such as the mobiliza- 
tion of industry, the character and size of the Regular Army 
and Navy, the training of Reserve officers through the ROTC 
and the NROTC, and the size and place of the National Guard 
and its integration with other branches of the armed services. 
Sufficient has been said, I trust, to make it clear that national 
defense is an extremely complex matter and that it is something 
which is not the prerogative of the military authorities alone, 
but that it is an obligation to be shared by many other agencies 
of society, particularly the schools and colleges. 
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Educational leaders then have a right, indeed they have a 
solemn obligation, to have an opinion on the question as to 
whether universal military training has any significant place 
in the national defense of our country. And their opinion 
should certainly not be based on the inconvenience which 
would occur were groups of students, on account of required 
military training, made late for, or subtracted from, the colleges 
and universities for a year. Certainly the colleges and univer- 
sities proved during the war that they would make any sacrifice 
in the interest of national defense. 

No, it is something much more important than that which 
makes the educators of this country oppose or hesitate about 
universal military training. They believe that all of the factors 
in national defense have not yet been weighed and their relative 
importance determined. They believe that it is equally, if not 
more, important in the interest of national defense to eradicate 
the shame of illiteracy in this country. They believe that few 
steps if any are more necessary in the interest of national 
safety than that of developing a national health program. 
They have witnessed the crucial importance in national defense 
of skilled workers in and out of uniform. They know how 
vital scientific training and research are in maintaining both 
industrial efficiency and military supremacy. They are con- 
vinced that few, if any, provisions for national defense and 
national welfare are more significant than to raise the level of 
education in this country to the point where all the schools 
graduate young people who are intelligent about and deeply 
motivated with respect to international affairs. In short, they 
believe that there are extremely important aspects of national 
defense to which entirely inadequate attention has so far been 
given. They believe that many of these aspects of national 
defense included in any plan of universal military training can 
best be undertaken through the educational system rather 
than to resort to a year of expensive universal military training. 
They fear rightfully, I think, that the huge sums necessary to 
defray the expenses of universal military training would delay, 
and perhaps nullify, the possibilities of securing consideration 
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and planning in other areas of national defense, which they 
believe to be equally, if not more, important. They suspect, 
though they may not know, that even the present plan calls 
for more time on the part of all young men in purely military 
training than the situation requires. They have honest doubts 
as to the possible carry-over value of a year of universal military 
training into civilian life. And, finally, they are sensitive, as 
all American citizens should be, to the necessity of striving, 
while we are still in an advantageous position, for a national 
defense which is based on world cooperation and friendship. 


Veterans’ Education 

A year ago I pointed out that colleges and universities were 
facing an unprecedented increase in enrollment. This predic- 
tion has been proved more than true as our colleges and 
universities have doubled their enrollment of September 1945 
and have increased one-third above their prewar peak of 
1939-40. During the second semester, just closing, more than 
2,100,000 students were in our colleges and universities; of this 
number a little more than half, or 1,100,000, were veterans. 
A year ago I reported that as of March 31, 1946, 2,000,000 
veterans had taken out their Certificates of Eligibility and 
Entitlement. On March 31, 1947, this number was just 
slightly in excess of 6,000,000. On the basis of these figures 
and of various studies made by the Veterans Administration 
and by individual institutions, it is reasonable to assume that 
during the period of the life of the GI bill, not less than 
3,000,000 veterans will have been enrolled in our colleges and 
universities. 

Universities and colleges must still further expand existing 
facilities to accommodate close to three million young people 
by 1950-51. I hesitate to make predictions beyond this point, 
but if I may venture a guess, it is my opinion that enrollment 
will level off at around three million with possibly some slight 
decrease as nonsubsidized students replace the present sub- 
sidized veteran students. 

At each of its meetings during the year the Committee on 
Relationships has met with representatives of the Veterans 
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Administration. Many problems of administrative procedure 
have been discussed. During the year there has been a 
liberalization of payments to educational institutions. Tend. 
encies in some regional offices for the VA to take over educa. 
tional functions have been largely prevented. The Advisory 
Committee of the Veterans Administration has been increased 
in number and in its representativeness of the areas of training 
and education. These and other developments have indicated 
an increasingly cooperative relationship between the VA and 
the institutions of higher education. 

In the field of legislation, three changes were made in Public 
Laws 346 and 16. One was the increase of subsistence pay- 
ments to $65 and $90 per month. Another was the establish- 
ment of a ceiling for subsistence payments in relation to the 
combined income of subsistence plus earnings of $175 for a 
veteran with no dependent and $200 per month for a veteran 
with a dependent. The third change was the extension of the 
life of the GI bill from two to four years after the termination 
of war during which the veteran might initiate his education 
and from seven to nine years during which he must complete it. 

The present Congress has before it literally dozens of bills 
still further liberalizing the educational provisions of the GI 
bill. The two of most importance are those which would 
increase subsistence payments and lift the ceiling of earned 
income plus subsistence. Other legislation would extend the 
time to six and eleven years respectively after the termination 
of the war during which the veteran might begin and complete 
his education, include the wives and children of deceased 
veterans under the educational provisions of the bill, define 
dependency to include dependent brothers and sisters of a 
veteran, add the period of terminal leave to the time entitle- 
ment of the veteran, and increase the length of time for those 
seeking professional training to such time as is necessary to 
complete the training without regard to length of military 
service but not to exceed nine years. 

The Committee on Relationships has carefully appraised 
these many bills. At its meeting in March 1947, it recom- 
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mended that the present benefits for children of veterans 
enrolled in education and training under Public Law 16 be 
extended to include the children of veterans enrolled under 
Public Law 346; that is, $10 per month for the first child ard 
$7.50 for each additional child. The committee further recom- 
mended that serious consideration be given to increasing the 
differential in subsistence payments between single and married 
veterans. The decisions of the committee were based largely 
on a national survey of the cost of board and room which was 
conducted by the Council in November 1946 and upon the 
committee’s understanding of the intent of the Congress to 
provide assistance to veterans rather than assuring them a free 
education. The committee disapproved other changes in Public 
Law 346 in addition to the extension of its benefits to the 
wives of veterans deceased while in active service. Dr. Francis 
J. Brown testified before both the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Veterans’ Affairs and presented the action of the 
Council’s committee. 

Throughout the year it has been apparent that the serious 
problems now facing higher education resulting from veterans’ 
enrollment are but an indication of even more serious problems 
in the years immediately ahead. Facilities will need to be still 
further expanded by at least another 33% percent. The 
financial problems will become continually more serious if the 
living costs continue to rise. To attempt to absorb these 
increased costs by increased tuition will enhance the importance 
of the economic factor as the basis for college attendance. 
Much preparatory work must now be done to find ways of 
financing higher education when the present payments by the 
Veterans Administration to colleges and universities amounting 
to nearly half a billion dollars this academic year begin sharply 
to decline. 


Physical Facilities 


In my last report I indicated that legislation was under 
consideration through which the federal government would 
give financial assistance to colleges and universities in providing 
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temporary facilities. This legislation was enacted into law and 
as a result $75,000,000 was expended by the Federal Works 
Agency to provide temporary facilities other than housing and 
approximately $200,000,000 was expended by the FWA for 
temporary housing for college and university students. In 
spite of these very considerable sums and an expenditure of 
almost two-thirds of these same amounts by the institutions 
themselves, the physical facilities for both housing and educa- 
tional facilities are still seriously inadequate. The U.S. Office 
of Education has reported, as a result of a survey of more than 
a thousand colleges and universities, that they need housing 
for more than 100,000 students and a minimum of 35,000,000 
square feet of floor space for educational purposes. 

Three bills have been introduced into the present Congress 
to assist institutions in alleviating the present congestion and 
providing for necessary expansion. One would give the Federal 
Works Agency additional funds which, with money expended 
and still available, would bring to $100,000,000 the investment 
of the federal government in temporary educational facilities 
other than housing. The second bill would appropriate an 
additional $50,000,000 to FPHA to complete all temporary 
housing for which the government had entered into contract 
with educational institutions and municipalities. The third 
bill would provide assistance to educational institutions to 
build permanent educational facilities. Senator Aiken has 
introduced into the Senate S. 971 and Congressman Rohrbough 
has introduced a companion bill into the House, H.R. 2845, 
which, if enacted would authorize the federal government to 
spend $250,000,000 for grants-in-aid up to 50 percent of cost 
to colleges and universities for the construction of permanent 
facilities other than housing, provided the need for such con- 
struction results from veteran enrollment and the buildings 
can be completed in time to be of service to veterans. With 
this in mind, the bills specifically state that all funds under 
this act must be allocated before June 30, 1948. Hearings on 
this bill will be held on Monday and Tuesday, May 5 and 6. 
The bill has the enthusiastic endorsement of veterans’ organiza- 
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tions as well as of certain educational groups. It is anticipated 
that the committee will report it out favorably, but whether or 
not it is enacted into law will depend, as it always does, upon 
the extent to which educational institutions and organizations 
make their attitudes and needs known to the members of the 
Congress. 

The federal government has already invested vast sums in 
the education of the veterans. The institutions are likewise 
contributing very substantially from their own funds. Vet- 
erans education is a shared responsibility and it is now as 
important that assistance be given to institutions in the 
construction of physical facilities as in the payment of tuitions 
and other fees. 

Another aspect of physical facilities is surplus property. 
After approximately two years of strenuous effort on the part 
of the Council and other educational organizations, provision 
was made for educational institutions to receive certain cate- 
gories of surplus property at 95 percent discount. On October 
6, 1946, President Truman declared an emergency in higher 
education and exercised his war powers to direct disposal to 
educational institutions through the Federal Works Agency. 
This program rapidly increased in importance until in March 
1947 surplus property with a fair value of $850,000 was disposed 
of to colleges and universities. 

The specific war power under which the President issued his 
Executive order expired on March 31, 1947. Strenuous efforts 
were made to find ways through which the 95 percent discount 
might be continued, but with the expiration of the directive 
the provisions of the Surplus Property Act were again in 
effect. While considerable quantities of surplus have continued 
to be available through Public Law 697 to institutions of 
higher education enrolling veterans, it now appears that surplus 
will not be available to other educational institutions at the 
95 percent discount. On March 20, the War Assets Adminis- 
tration extended the list of properties available to education at 
40 percent discount, and the decline in the amount of surplus 
purchased by prior claimants may make a considerable volume 
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available to schools. The Council has cooperated with twenty 
other national educational organizations in a continual study 
of the problems inherent in surplus property disposal and the 
gains made for education have been largely the result of 
effective cooperation representing all levels of education. 
Efforts will continue to be made to extend the 95 percent to 
schools and colleges. 


NROTC and ROTC 


The Committee on Relationships has met frequently with 
representatives of the Army and Navy to discuss their Reserve 
Officer Training Programs. The committee endorsed the Navy 
ROTC (the Holloway Plan) which was authorized in the 
closing days of the Seventy-ninth Congress. On the recom- 
mendation of the committee, the Council employed the services 
of Dr. A. John Bartky, dean, School of Education, Stanford 
University, who spent three weeks in Washington conferring 
with representatives of educational institutions and organiza- 
tions and of the armed services, especially the Army. He 
drew up a proposed plan for Army ROTC which after approval 
by the Committee on Relationships was transmitted to the 
War Department. The War Department expressed its deep 
appreciation for this service and indicated that the Council’s 
proposal would be given serious consideration in the develop- 
ment of the Army’s ROTC program. As I have previously 
indicated, legislation has not been introduced into the Congress 
to authorize establishment of the program pending the decision 
on the issue of universal military training. 


Science Legislation 


Due very largely to the failure of scientific and educational 
groups to agree on fundamental legislation, the bill which 
would create a national science foundation was not enacted 
into law in the last Congress. Bills have been introduced in 
the Eightieth Congress embodying many of the same differences 
which divided educational and scientific groups when legislation 
was under consideration a year ago. 

A very deliberate effort has been made, however, to resolve 
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these differences and to present a united front to the Congress. 
Under the sponsorship of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, a special committee was appointed 
representing approximately 130 national organizations in the 
fields of science and education. Dr. Edmund E. Day, formerly 
chairman of the Committee on Relationships, was elected 
chairman of this new committee. Hearings are now in progress, 
and it is hoped that united effort of scientific and educational 
groups will result in the enactment of the legislation in this 
session of the Congress. 


Exchange of Students 


The Seventy-ninth Congress enacted legislation providing 
for the use of funds through the sale of surplus property in 
foreign countries for the establishment of scholarships for the 
exchange of students. The Committee on Relationships has 
conferred frequently with representatives of the State Depart- 
ment regarding the implementation of this legislation. There 
have been many delays, but it is now hoped that sufficient funds 
may be available to provide for a limited number of student 
exchanges this September and that the program will be in full 
operation by September 1948. 

Another channel through which funds are available for 
American students to study abroad is through the Veterans 
Administration. The committee has cooperated with represen- 
tatives of the Veterans Administration in the development of 
this program. I should like to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the work of Dr. Walter C. Eells in setting up a list of 
approved institutions in foreign countries and in facilitating 
the development of this program within the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, and to express the hope that his successor will still 
further expand the opportunities available to veterans for 
foreign study through Public Law 346. 


Summary 


Although I have described in some detail a number of the 
continuing activities of the Committee on Relationships, it 
has been impossible even to refer to the many other activities 
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involving relationships between higher education and the 
federal government. 

Colleges and universities have made changes that a year 
ago would have seemed impossible. They have moved forward 
with courage and foresight. Veteran students have more than 
justified all that the institutions and the federal government 
have done to translate the GI bill into an effective program of 
education. I am confident that the same cooperative relation- 
ships between government at all levels and our institutions of 
higher education which have made it possible to advance thus 
far will characterize the future developments of higher educa- 
tion not only for the veteran but for all students. 

This Congress, with the heritage of the developments during 
the war, is seeking to determine the role of the federal govern- 
ment in education. Other bills than I have discussed include: 
appropriations of approximately $5,000,000 to implement the 
Mental Health Act passed by the last Congress, a school 
health services bill, and legislation to authorize a labor educa- 
tion extension service comparable to the present agricultural 
extension program. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Since my annual report last year, the Congress passed a bill 
authorizing membership of the United States in the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). This legislation also provided for the setting-up 
of a national commission for UNESCO composed of the 
representatives of sixty voluntary organizations operating in 
the fields of education, science, and culture. The other forty 
were to be selected from federal, state, and local officials 
interested in or concerned with UNESCO’s program. 

The National Commission, which includes a representative 
of the American Council on Education, held meetings in 
Washington in September 1946, and in Philadelphia in March 
1947. At the first meeting, the National Commission devoted 
itself to a consideration of the proposed program drawn up in 
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London by the Preparatory Commission. These proposals 
formed the basis of the discussions at the first meeting of 
UNESCO in Paris in November 1946. The second meeting of 
the Commission, through a large conference of representatives 
from several hundred organizations and in a series of smaller 
conferences on particular subjects, attempted to work out ways 
and means of implementing UNESCO’s program. Much of 
the Commission’s planning is necessarily left to an executive 
committee set up at the Commission’s first meeting. 

The Council is tremendously interested in the success of 
UNESCO. We believe that the peace of the world depends 
on mutual understanding and upon the willingness of the 
various nations to work together in attaining this objective. 
What then can be said at this time with respect to the success 
of this international organization in which, aside from the 
United Nations itself, educators put so much hope? I cannot 
honestly say that UNESCO has made a brilliant start. In 
the first place, only thirty nations have so far become members, 
Russia being the most conspicuous absentee. Only eight of 
the twenty-one Latin American countries have joined. The 
indecision and political maneuvering which attended the elec- 
tion of the director for a term of only two years is not reassuring. 
The slowness of the Paris office in securing personnel and 
getting its program organized is perhaps understandable but, 
nevertheless, unfortunate. Here in this country, the National 
Commission, which is entirely too large and unwieldy for effec- 
tive business, spent practically all of its precious time at its 
recent meeting in attempting to solve the problem of selecting, 
as required by law, the ten additional organizations which are 
to have representation on the National Commission. It was a 
demonstration of futility which recalled vividly to my mind 
some faculty meetings in days gone by! 

Nevertheless, | would not have you believe that I am dis- 
couraged about UNESCO. UNESCO has few, if any, spectac- 
ular aspects—no atomic bombs, no starving children, no inter- 
national loans, and no ravages of physical disease with which 
it is properly concerned and which make the headlines. It 
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has merely the age-old, steady, unspectacular, long pull of 
spreading education to the people of the world in order that 
through mutual understanding of one another’s ways of life 
they may choose peace. We can, therefore, look forward 
confidently, I trust, to the time when all nations, including 
those with whom technically we are still at war will become 
earnest and faithful members of UNESCO. 

Moreover, the initial program of UNESCO, particularly in 
the educational field, is sound. It starts out by emphasizing 
the necessity of exploring and adopting means to provide 
so-called “fundamental education” to that portion of the 
world’s population—unfortunately still very large—which can 
neither read nor write and which does not understand the 
potentialities of its immediate surroundings, let alone the 
implications of living in one world. As everyone knows, we 
have a substantial problem of this kind right in our midst as 
well as an obligation to lend a helping hand in other less 
fortunate parts of the world. 

Then there is the program of developing and encouraging 
international understanding through international clubs, sem- 
inars for teachers, and the improvement of textbooks. 

Finally, and perhaps of even more immediate importance, 
there is the problem of educational reconstruction in the war- 
devastated countries. As I stated in my report last year, it 
seems to me that it was altogether wise that UNESCO was 
not set up to be an educational relief organization. Neverthe- 
less, it was entirely proper that at the Paris Conference distinct 
provision should have been made for mobilizing the efforts of 
both governmental and voluntary resources of the more 
fortunate countries for the reconstruction of educational facil- 
ities in the countries ravaged by war. Plans were laid to 
collect a minimum of $100,000,000 for sorely needed educational 
supplies and equipment and for the training of personnel. A 
substantial part of this large sum must come from the United 
States. 

It is now more clear than ever before that in carrying out 
the program of UNESCO in this country our National Com- 
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mission will have to depend on the efforts of the voluntary 
agencies since any very large financial support either from the 
central office in Paris or from our own government through the 
National Commission is lacking. It now seems that voluntary 
educational organizations, such as the American Council, will 
have to find ways and means of supplying large amounts of 
information and data which will be called for more or less 
continuously by the central office in Paris. It is by no means 
certain exactly how this can be done, but it is, nevertheless, an 
inescapable responsibility. 

Even more important is the obligation of the voluntary 
organizations to take the initiative in implementing UNESCO's 
program in this country. In other words, we must not wait 
to be told exactly what to do by our National Commission in 
the fields of effort selected by UNESCO. If, for example, 
fundamental education is so important to world peace and 
happiness, the voluntary educational organizations should take 
the initiative in laying plans to reduce the blight of illiteracy 
which still hangs over even this fair country. If international 
clubs of students in colleges and secondary schools are so 
desirable, as UNESCO believes deeply, we do not need to wait 
for the National Commission to repeat this statement or to 
tell us just how to form them or what their programs should be. 
We have had enough experience with this sort of thing. With 
a little planning in each college or school system, we can get 
under way. Let’s do it now. 

In the same way, much has been done, largely by the 
American Council on Education, I am proud to say, in the 
analyses of textbooks used in our schools and colleges to find out 
what they say and do not say about our neighbors throughout 
the world. We can give UNESCO this information and perhaps 
do much toward setting the pattern for similar investigations 
in other countries. But in the meantime, we can, and we 
should, without waiting for suggestions and stimuli from the 
staff of UNESCO in Paris or even from our own National 
Commission, go forward with a program of further studies of 
the treatment of other countries in our textbooks. 
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The same may be said about the equally if not more im- 
portant problem of supplying a constant stream of supple- 
mentary teaching materials, as international developments take 
place, for use in our schools and colleges. Only the voluntary 
organizations can do this. 

What is true of the responsibilities of the voluntary organiza- 
tions in taking the initiative with respect to the program of 
UNESCO is equally, if not even more, true of the local schools 
and colleges. If international peace and good will depend so 
much on the educators, as we so frequently assert it does, then 
there is little, if anything, of greater importance than that the 
college presidents, the school superintendents, the university 
professors, and the school principals and teachers of this country 
should be working right now at their respective plans for 
international education. In other words, I don’t believe that 
we can afford to wait, nor should we even if we could, for the 
necessarily slow-moving programs of UNESCO or even of our 
National Commission and the voluntary educational associa- 
tions. Every college and school administrator or teacher who 
is worthy of his position can and should be at work at this 
problem, each in his own way. A widespread feeling of respon- 
sibility resulting in action on the part of the educators of this 
country is the only way in which we can make our contribution 
to the enduring peace of the world. 

In its international education program, I believe the Amer- 
ican Council on Education is making a notable contribution to 
world understanding and world peace on a number of different 
fronts, as follows: 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS PROGRAM IN LATIN AMERICA 


The Council continues to act as administrative agent of the 
Department of State in developing and strengthening American- 
type schools throughout Latin America. This work is carried 
on through the Inter-American Schools Service, which is under 
the direction of an Advisory Committee, E. D. Grizzell, 
chairman. There is a subcommittee, Henry Grattan Doyle, 
chairman, which passes on special grants-in-aid to schools. 
Roy Tasco Davis is director of the Service. 
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The Inter-American Schools Service was established by the 
Council in 1943 under a contract with the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. Since 1944 it has operated under a contract 
between the Department of State and the Council. The grant 
to the Council for this project for the present year is $182,110, 
which is being used as follows: 


Inter-American Schools Service. ...............000ee0e: $ 26,500 
Professional materials and supplies for American-sponsored 
schools in Latin America. ..........00ccccccccccecces 7,500 
Grants-in-aid to American-sponsored schools in Latin 
PMNs as. sic.. i satdianed) «5M «0 ah BbbAaEeEIOAen 143,710 
Administrative expenses of the American Council on Educa- 
tion—accounting and auditing.....................5. 4,400 
TEE. 0 no « ia cec00s able sasivehtebaes alana $182,110 


During the current school year grants-in-aid ranging from 
$3,000 to $35,000 have been made to thirteen community 
schools in Latin America. In most cases these grants have 


been made for the purpose of employing administrative officers 
and teachers from the United States. 


The Inter-American Schools Service furnishes technical and 
professional advice, as well as incentive materials, to 270 
American-type schools throughout the other Americas. Some 
of these schools were founded by religious organizations, others 
by commercial firms, and others by cooperative community 
groups. Approximately fifty-five thousand Latin American 
students are enrolled in these schools. It is estimated that 
approximately $3,500,000 is raised annually through tuition 
charges and gifts from local sources for the support of the 
schools. 

The Council adhered to the following general principles 
when it established the Inter-American Schools Service: 


1. That North American-sponsored schools in Latin America 


are to supplement rather than compete with the work and 
activities of the national schools. 


2. That the purpose of the Service is to cooperate with North 
American-sponsored schools in their efforts to improve the 
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educational programs offered to the communities they serve. 

3. That the Service be developed as a nongovernmental, 
voluntary agency of coordination and cooperation for schools 
in Latin America having related interests, without attempting 
to determine the policies of these schools. 

One of the most important activities of the Inter-American 
Schools Service is that of recruiting administrative officers and 
teachers for American-sponsored schools. It maintains a file 
of more than five hundred candidates whose credentials have 
been carefully checked. When a school reports a vacancy, the 
credentials of candidates who are prepared by training and 
experience to fill the vacancy are made available to the inter- 
ested school. This file of candidates is constantly under 
revision. 

Other facilities made available by the Service are: assistance 
in accreditation; recommendations of teaching materials and 
textbooks; furnishing professional materials, including publica- 
tions likely to be of interest to administrators and teachers; 
recommendations as to libraries and visual education; lists of 
texts and materials that can be used in teaching English; and 
advice concerning financial problems. 

The fact that the Inter-American Schools Service is filling a 
necessary need is indicated by hundreds of letters received 
from representatives of Latin American governments, from 
American diplomats assigned to Latin American posts, and 
from Americans and nationals residing in the communities in 
which the American-sponsored schools are located. 

Indeed, these schools are bright spots in the educational life 
of their surroundings. They mean a great deal in preserving 
and developing friendly relations with our neighbors south of 
the Rio Grande. The value of these schools is so generally 
recognized that the present economy-minded Congress does 
not seem inclined to reduce the appropriation for this purpose 
to any great extent. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN CHINA 


On June 29, 1945, the Council entered into a contract with. 
the Department of State to administer a grant-in-aid of 
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$75,000, to be allocated to American schools in China for the 
purpose of purchasing educational materials for use in the 
rehabilitation of these schools. On June 21, 1946, a supple- 
mental contract was signed between the Department of State 
and the Council, increasing the grant-in-aid to $100,800. 

After a survey was made of the American educational institu- 
tions in China, it was decided that grants should be made to 
fourteen colleges and seven secondary schools. The recom- 
mendations of the Council were approved by the Department 
of State. The Council is now engaged in purchasing supplies 
and materials requested by the schools awarded grants. 


EDUCATION IN THE NEAR EAST 


In quite a different part of the world, namely the Arabic- 
speaking countries of the Near East, the Council, again with 
funds supplied by the State Department, is completing a survey 
of the educational systems of these far-away countries—Egypt, 
Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, and Transjordan. R. D. 
Matthews of the University of Pennsylvania, director, and 
Matta Akrawi, Director General of Higher Education of Iraq, 
have borne the chief burden of the survey. When the report 
of the study is printed in English and in Arabic, two parts of 
the world which have known all too little about one another’s 
philosophy of life and the educational systems based on them 
will have one further link in the chain of mutual understanding 
which ultimately must bind us all together in one world. 


EDUCATION IN GERMANY 


While it was not technically a Council activity, I think the 
fact that two members of the Council’s Executive Committee, 
Henry H. Hill and Helen C. White, and the President of the 
Council participated in the review of the educational program 
of the U.S. Military Government in the American zone in 
Germany justifies reference to that study in this brief review 
of the Council’s international activities. The report of the 
U.S. Education Mission to Germany has been widely distrib- 
uted. Suffice it, therefore, for me to say that it seemed to us 
that, in general, our military government under General Lucius 
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D. Clay’s direction has done a thorough job in denazifying 
public service, including the teaching profession, and in setting 
up measures for the development of that part of Germany for 
which we are responsible, along democratic lines. 

Yet there is much to be desired in the educational aspects of 
the program. With approximately only fifty persons on the 
ground to look after educational matters, a very remarkable 
job has been done in eliminating undesirable textbooks, training 
new teachers, and establishing democratic practices in school 
administration. The regular members of the staff have recently 
been supplemented by a considerable number of educational 
experts in particular fields who have been sent to Germany on 
short missions. 

But as yet the entire educational service in the American 
zone is on a niggardly basis. It is not at all commensurate with 
the requirements of a job which has frequently been referred 
to as the most difficult and most important job to be performed 
in Germany. One cannot help wondering whether our govern- 
ment and the American people in general realize how important 
it is to respond to what seems to be the sincere wish of the 
German people to learn the ways of self-government and to 
align themselves with their natural friends, the Western 
democracies. Here in our own country the schools and colleges 
are the bulwark and training ground for democracy. So too 
it must be in Germany if that unhappy country is ever to be a 
peaceful member of the family of nations. It would be both 
good sense and good politics to lend much more powerful 
support to our program of educational development in Germany 
than has so far been done. 

In this connection, may I point out that our government has 
now opened the way to enable schools, colleges, and individuals 
to assist in educational reconstruction in Germany as well as 
in other war-devastated countries. Packages of books not 
exceeding four and one-half pounds may be sent direct to 
individuals in the American and British zones, and individual 
German students may be brought to this country for study. 
There are few more effective ways to heal the wound of war 
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and to establish mutual understanding than for a college or a 
university in this country to educate German students in the 
American way of life and to send them back to Germany 
prepared to help build a peaceful and happy world. 


THE TEXTBOOK SURVEYS 


Many of you are familiar with the Council’s exceedingly 
important survey of teaching materials used in American 
schools and colleges to see what they have to say and do not 
say with respect to Latin America. The report was published 
by the Council under the title Latin America in School and 
College Teaching Materials. Since that time the Council has 
been engaged in similar studies with respect to two countries 
in quite different parts of the world, namely, Canada and 
Soviet Russia. 


Canada 


The first is a joint study undertaken by the Canada-United 
States Committee in which each group attempts to ascertain 
and describe the treatment of the other in their respective 
textbooks in the fields of history and social studies. In 
general, the report revealed that the schools of the United 
States devote too little attention to Canadian history and 
geography and that Canadian schools place too much emphasis 
on disagreements with the United States over boundaries, 
tariffs, and border incidents. In the report it was pointed out 
that schools were failing to stress adequately the common 
aspirations, mutual problems, and common achievements of 
the two nations. The report will be available in printed form 
on or about June 1, 1947. It is believed that it will lead to 
desirable changes in the history textbooks of both countries. 
The committee discussed ways of implementing the recom- 
mendations in the report and authorized an early conference 
with the editors of the textbook companies of both countries. 

The committee also discussed plans for increasing the inter- 
est of the two countries in facilitating an exchange of staff 
members and students of schools and colleges. Consideration 
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was also given to suggestions for promoting more active concern 
about Canada in the programs of summer study of American 


universities. Some of the suggestions that were made included 
the following: 


1. Provide one or more lectures on the history, geography, 
government, or education of Canada, with attention to issues 
involving Canadian—United States relationships. 

2. Encourage the discussion of Canada—United States rela- 
tionships in summer workshops, institutes, and similar instruc- 
tional programs. 

3. Provide one or more courses relating to Canadian history, 
government, or geography for teachers and others. 


4. Employ one or more visiting staff members from Canadian 
universities. 


The foregoing suggestions have already been submitted to 
selected American universities. 

A report was made to the committee on the accounts of 
Canada as included in encyclopedias used in American schools, 
and steps were taken to bring to the attention of publishers the 
desirability of including more information about the history 
and geography of Canada. Special consideration was given by 
the committee to promoting an increase in the exchange of 
educational films as well as the exchange of scripts and radio 
programs. Plans were discussed for the appointment of a 
group of consultants from the two nations who would advise 
the committee regarding problems of mutual interest. There 
was general agreement on the part of the committee that many 
worth-while projects had already been initiated that would 
contribute to furthering the objectives of the committee. 

The officers of the committee during the year have been: 
co-chairmen—Dr. Fletcher Peacock, director of education, 
Province of New Brunswick, and Dr. J. B. Edmonson, dean, 
School of Education, University of Michigan, co-secretaries— 
Charles E. Phillips, secretary-treasurer, the Canadian Educa- 
tion Association, and Howard E. Wilson, assistant director, 
Division of Intercourse and Education, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 
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Russia 


The second study is under the auspices of a committee 
of competent Russian scholars appointed by the Council. 
An examination of more than one hundred books in world 
history, American history, modern problems and citizenship, 
and geography has been made under the direction of Richard 
W. Burkhardt at Syracuse University. A report is soon to be 
published in which the discussion of the U.S.S.R. in the 
textbooks will be evaluated. The report, which is designed to 
be of service to textbook authors and publishers, and curriculum 
makers, will contain criticisms of the presentation of the Soviet 
Union and suggestions for future treatment. A consultative 
committee of nineteen or twenty persons from the publishing 
field, from general education and curriculum, from the social 
studies, and from the field cf Russian affairs has assisted in the 
formulation of these evaluations and recommendations. 

Recent events have focused public attention upon American- 
Soviet relations with greater intensity than in the past. Our 
need for accurate and objective information about the Soviet 
Union is more apparent than ever before. Whatever the 
course of international affairs, American citizens will need to 
know a great deal about this important nation. It is hoped 
that a frank and objective portrayal of the Soviet Union in 
American schoolbooks can contribute to a fuller understanding 
of the Soviet Union by American citizens, which in turn may 
influence the course of world events in a peaceful direction. 
Minority groups 

Still another study, described more fully in another part 
of this report,* has to do with the treatment of various groups 
in our population—Catholics, Jews, Negroes, foreigners—in 
the textbooks used in American schools. This study is of 
equal importance with the others in developing better inter- 
national relationships because I do not need to tell you 
that the treatment of minority groups in this country is 
not only a matter of proper domestic concern but a frequent 


subject of international discussion and even of acrimonious 
*See pp. 278-82. 
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accusation. What our textbooks say and do not say with 
respect to Jews and Negroes, for example, is of considerable 
importance in building friendly relations throughout the world, 

In these textbook studies I believe the Council has performed 
a noteworthy educational service. In no other country has 
anything like so much work been done in this field. The 
studies show that American education is willing to subject 
itself to an objective appraisal of what our students are being 
taught about other people. Indeed, they set a pattern for the 
studies along this line which UNESCO plans to undertake as 
one of the most important parts of its program. 


THE COMMISSION FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Recognizing the grave problems confronting education in the 
war-devastated countries and the important role which Amer- 
ican education should play in healing the scars of war, the 
American Council on Education early in 1946 called a series of 
conferences to consider the needs and steps which might be 
taken by American organizations. These conferences were 
attended by representatives of UNRRA, UNESCO, the De- 
partment of State, U.S. Office of Education, the Junior Red 
Cross, National Education Association, and a number of other 
major organizations. They resulted in unanimous agreement 
that a major coordinating committee or commission should be 
formed. This commission should be given responsibility for 
defining the needs of the war-devastated countries, stimulating 
efforts, aiding organizations in formulating programs of assist- 
ance, coordinating such programs, and seeing to it that rehabil- 
itation projects afford a maximum opportunity for growth in 
international understanding on the part of the participants. 

As a result of these discussions the Commission for Inter- 
national Educational Reconstruction was organized as an 
independent agency under the chairmanship of T. G. Pullen, 
Jr., with A. J. Brumbaugh as vice chairman. A grant was 
obtained from the Carnegie Corporation, and in July a director 
was appointed—Harold E. Snyder, then Director of Training 
in UNRRA and formerly of the staff of the Council’s Commis- 
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sion on Teacher Education. Upon invitation from UNESCO, 
Dr. Snyder left immediately to attend the meetings of that 
body in London and was then sent by UNESCO on its first 
field mission to study conditions in Greece and some of the 
other war-devastated countries in Europe. In September 1946 
the Commission held its first meeting and began its work. 

During the past eight months the Commission has developed 
close working relationships with nearly two hundred organiza- 
tions which have indicated an interest in contributing to some 
phase of educational reconstruction. The Commission has 
been officially recognized by the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO as the American agency to handle all matters con- 
cerned with voluntary efforts in the field of educational rehabil- 
itation and reconstruction. Direct contact is, therefore, main- 
tained with UNESCO, and the Commission was represented 
at the recent Paris conference of UNESCO by its vice chairman, 
Dr. Brumbaugh. Also last November the Commission called a 
national conference on educational reconstruction, in com- 
memoration of UNESCO Month, participated in by represen- 
tatives of more than a hundred organizations. 

Educational needs of the devastated lands range from simple 
school supplies—pencils, paper, notebooks, crayons—in some 
of the most seriously ravaged areas, to the urgent need of all 
countries for professional and scientific books and periodicals, 
laboratory equipment, equipment for visual education, and 
materials for agricultural, medical, and engineering training. 
There is also a serious lack of trained personnel. Professional 
workers in Europe and Asia have been deprived of contact with 
developments in their fields for a period of five to seven years. 
It is particularly desirable that fellowships and study grants of 
the UNRRA type be made available to advanced professional 
workers who are in a position to transmit to others immediately 
upon their return training which they receive in this country. 
Educational missions are also a valuable method of exchanging 
needed technical and professional information. 

The response to the Commission’s work has been most 
gratifying. The number of organizations which have under- 
taken projects has increased at least fivefold during the past 
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eight months. These projects naturally vary widely in nature 
and scope, but all contribute to the healing of the frightful 
scars left by the war on the minds and hearts of men. Asa 
result of the Commission’s activity the subject of educational 
reconstruction has been featured in nearly all the major 
educational conferences and conventions this winter and has 
been the subject of numerous resolutions and articles in profes- 
sional journals. I hope that this interest will continue at least 
throughout the coming year, for much remains to be done. 

UNESCO has given the highest priority to the work of 
educational reconstruction and is appealing for aid totalling 
$100,000,000 in gifts of educational materials, books, fellow- 
ships, advisory services, and money. Contributions of the 
various organizations cooperating with the CIER are credited 
to this campaign. Although it is estimated that the cash value 
of American efforts during the first half of 1947 will be at least 
four times that of the previous six months, a still greater effort 
is needed if UNESCO’s very reasonable goal is to be attained. 

The CIER is limited in staff and in funds. It must depend 
entirely upon national organizations to support its efforts and 
implement its suggestions. I earnestly hope that all the organi- 
zations and institutions connected with the American Council 
on Education will carefully consider how they can contribute 
to the support of its work. 


ACCREDITING PROCEDURES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Committee on Accrediting Procedures has identified a 
number of important issues in the area of its interest, but 
because of limited staff the Council has not been in a position 
to give as much attention to some of these issues as they merit. 
The committee has pointed out the need for closer coordination 
of all the accrediting agencies and for the development of 
criteria for recognizing a valid accrediting agency. It has 
recommended that a survey be made of the present accrediting 
situation and that a statement be prepared setting forth the 
general problems in the field of accreditation and summarizing 
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the policies and procedures of accreditation now most generally 
in effect. It is hoped that in the immediate future arrange- 
ments may be made whereby further attention can be given to 
some of these important issues. 


YOUTH PROBLEMS 


Three meetings of the Committee on Youth Problems have 
been held during the past year. In addition, the committee 
participated in the National Conference on Juvenile Delin- 
quency called by the Attorney General of the United States. 
The three areas of major consideration included revision of the 
publications of the American Youth Commission, universal 
military training, and a proposal for the establishment of a 
new youth commission. 

A revision of Youth-Serving Organizations is now in progress 
under the direction of M. M. Chambers. American Youth: An 
Annotated Bibliography will be revised during the summer 
months. It is hoped that the final report of the Commission’s 
Youth and the Future will be revised by Paul David and Floyd 
Reeves and be available for distribution early in the fall. It is 
interesting and significant to note that sales for a number of 
the publications of the American Youth Commission have 
reached figures of over ten thousand, and are still very much 
in demand. The four for which the demand is now greatest 
are: Children of Bondage, In a Minor Key, Youth and the 
Future, and the pamphlet, What the High Schools Ought to Teach. 

The committee has given serious consideration to the prob- 
lems of universal military training, and at its November 
meeting met jointly with the Committee on Relationships 
of Higher Education to the Federal Government and approved 
the statement to which I have previously referred. 

One of the recommendations of the committee has unfor- 
tunately not yet been acted upon. After carefully reviewing 
the growing seriousness of the problems of youth resulting 
partly at least from the emphasis upon veterans preference 
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both in employment and in enrollment in schools and colleges, 
the committee recommended that the Council engage the 
services of an individual to appraise the desirability of estab- 
lishing another youth commission comparable in significance to 
that of the American Youth Commission which discontinued 
its activities in 1942. It is hoped that definite proposals can 
be presented to the committee early in the fall. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Two projects which the Committee on Modern Languages 
has had in hand for several years have made progress toward 
completion, and it is expected that they can be liquidated by 
June 30 of the present year. The projects are: 


1. The Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, 
Vol. III, is in the hands of the printer and its appearance 
depends on the speed with which it can be advanced through 
the press. It is expected that this volume (some five hundred 
pages) will be distributed gratis by the committee up to about 
five hundred copies to the larger libraries of the institutional 
members of the American Council, to certain large public 
libraries and foreign institutions, as well as to research organiza- 
tions in the field of foreign language teaching. 

2. The report on English teaching in Puerto Rico is in part 
ready. The further delay in completion has been due to the 
occupation of Professor Manuel with revision of the Inter- 
American test battery in preparation for publication by the 
Cooperative Test Service. 

Implementation of the work of the committee made an 
important forward step in October 1946 when the Council’s 
Committee on Measurement and Guidance agreed to take 
over the battery of Inter-American Tests in English and 
Spanish, which was prepared and administered by the Com- 
mittee on Modern Languages under the direction of Professor 
Manuel. Five thousand dollars was allotted for revision of the 
tests, to be followed by their publication and distribution 
commercially through the Cooperative Test Service. The 
work of revision is now in progress at Austin, Texas, where 
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Professor Manuel and his staff are aided by two expert workers 
from the University of Puerto Rico which generously bears this 
expense. The Commissioner of Education at San Juan has set 
aside $10,000 for purchase of the tests for use in the Puerto 
Rican schools. Many requests for the Inter-American tests 
have been received both from Latin America and this country, 
and it seems certain that they will be found useful in Spanish- 
speaking and English-speaking areas. 

The Committee on Modern Languages has considered the 
possibility of an energetic effort to introduce the Inter-American 
tests to the educational authorities and heads of schools in 
Latin American countries, where an interest in American 
methods of objective testing has already been awakened. For 
this purpose it would be necessary to send an American educa- 
tionist to introduce the tests for experimentation and general 
use at important centers, and a considerable fund would be 
required. The committee is convinced that such an effort 
would initiate and give impetus to a movement of great 
educational importance. Its influence would extend beyond 
the rationalization and standardization of language teaching; 
it would further cooperation between this country and the 
Spanish-speaking republics in the whole field of education. 

The committee held a meeting in Washington July 13-14, 
1946. In addition to current problems, the meeting was con- 
cerned with the future program of the Council in the field of 
foreign-language teaching. The committee voted unanimously 
to recommend to the Council that the committee be continued 
after reorganization and that, in addition to work of investiga- 
tion and experiment which it has carried on, its program be 
expanded to include aspects of foreign-language teaching that 
have come to the fore as a result of the changes and inter- 
national readjustments that have resulted from the war. 
Certain important fields of inquiry are the following: 

1. The implementation of conclusions reached by the Com- 
mission on Implications of Armed Services Educational 
Programs in the field of language teaching. 

2. The selection and training of foreign language teachers 
for colleges and secondary schools. 
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3. The creation of tests in oral and aural ability in foreign 
languages. 

4. The utilization of recent developments in linguistic science 
for foreign-language teaching. 

5. The relation of foreign languages to other subjects in the 
curriculum. 

6. A survey and test-creation with a view to the teaching of 
foreign languages in the elementary grades. 

7. The integration of instruction in foreign languages with 
areal courses and those dealing with international problems. 

8. The selection and adaptation of materials for instruction 
in English in areas of foreign speech. For this, the London 
University Institute of Education has offered closer cooperation 
with the committee. 

It is the feeling of the committee that the development of 
UNESCO will bring the American Council into increasing 
contact with international educational problems, among which 
foreign-language instruction is highly important. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL STUDIES AND EDUCATION 


The Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education 
continues to assist existing agencies in the South in the develop- 
ment of methods and materials and the training of personnel 
for resource-use education and research translation. For the 
past four years it has worked on these problems with thirty- 
eight regional organizations and with more than 650 state 
institutions and organizations. 

During the last year and a half, institutions and agencies in 
the southern states have assumed the major financial respon- 
sibility for future activities of this regional service facility. 
The committee, however, remains affiliated with the American 
Council on Education. At the present time the General 
Education Board is supplementing the substantial financial 
contribution of southern institutions. After June 30, 1949, it 
is planned that financial assistance from within the southern 
region will be sufficient to cover the cost of all committee 
activities. 
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Under the new committee organization, each member’s time 
and travel expense for committee activities is provided by his 
institution or agency. Committee membership is maintained 
at a total of fourteen, with members being elected on a rotating 
basis for standard terms of four years. Professional personnel 
for committee programs and consultative services are provided 
by staff members of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
University of Kentucky, Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
University of North Carolina. The latter institution provides 
the committee with a central coordinating office through a 
part-time executive secretary with other professional and secre- 
tarial assistance. The foundation grant provides funds for 
travel of staff, publication of a newsletter, and general office 
expense. 

The committee’s activities continue to be pointed toward 
achievement of the following objectives: 


1. A continuing translation into instructional materials of 
results of new research on regional resource use. 

2. An increasing emphasis on and expansion of resource-use 
education. 

3. An integration of resource-use education around the con- 
cept of the basic unity of the natural environment and the 
scientific necessity for man to use the natural environment in 
such a manner as to make society fit harmoniously into nature’s 
balance between nature’s recreative power and man’s rate of 
resource consumption. 

4. Improved collaboration on the part of educational, re- 
search, and action agencies in and among the several states. 


Major attention has been given during the past year to 
collaboration with other agencies in the development of long- 
term projects and activities which it is hoped will lead to 
substantial accomplishment along these lines. 

The committee has joined with the Southern States Work 
Conference in sponsoring a three-year cooperative program in 
the southern states. This program is designed to (1) develop 
guides for measuring the adequacy and effectiveness of resource- 
use education practices in educational administration, teacher 
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education, and public school curriculums, (2) appraise public 
school and teacher education programs throughout the thirteen 
states by these guides, (3) formulate specific programs designed 
to improve resource instruction in each cooperating state, and 
(4) try out these programs experimentally. The results and 
conclusions of the entire program will be summarized at the 
1949 Southern States Work Conference. 

This study is being conducted under the general guidance of a 
regional advisory committee, the membership of which includes 
chairmen and co-chairmen for each of the three subject-matter 
areas, chairmen of state committees, and representatives of 
regional agencies in education and resource development. Work 
in each of the fourteen states is proceeding under the guidance 
of state committees appointed by the chief state school officers 
and the secretaries of the state education associations. 

The committee has continued its collaboration with the 
University of North Carolina and a regional steering committee 
in the preparation and evaluation of a regional volume, Explor- 
ing the South. Arrangements have been made for experimental 
use of the sixteen completed chapters in classrooms in each of 
the thirteen southern states. Evaluations are being carried out 
in each different type of school representative of the South. 

The major method of evaluation is for the teacher to analyze 
her experience and that of her pupils. In this process she has 
supervision and guidance from a member of her state depart- 
ment’s professional staff. Evaluation will be based, therefore, 
upon the judgments and suggestions of teachers, rather than 
upon the analysis of centrally prepared pupil tests. The 
teachers will provide the staff preparing the volume with (1) 
evaluations of the general and specific strengths and weaknesses 
of the volume, (2) specific suggestions as to how the volume 
may be improved, and (3) suggestions regarding illustrations 
and teaching aids. On the basis of suggestions growing out of 
these evaluations, the volume will be revised for publication 


in the fall of 1947. 
During the past few years a major concern of the committee 
has been the increasing demand for adequately trained per- 
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sonnel in resource development and resource-use education 
which has far surpassed the supply of available leadership. It 
was this concern which led to development of a regional training 
program in resource-use education, sponsored by five institu- 
tions of higher education in the southern region and the commit- 
tee. Detailed plans for this program were reported last year. 

The committee has felt that provision of practical experiences 
is an important part of training such personnel. As a part of 
its efforts in this direction, the committee is sponsoring a series 
of internships in public agencies in the South. This year 
arrangements have been made with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority for five individuals to study TVA operations, on a 
graduate credit basis, during the period June 9 to July 18, 
1947. This work-study experience is being designed in the 
belief that the successful application of scientific principles and 
practices of resource use is dependent upon an understanding of 
and facility in the use of the administrative devices and educa- 
tional techniques needed to make the information effective. 
Arrangements have been made for an evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of this internship program which will be used to guide 
further activities in this direction. 

As another phase of training personnel in resource develop- 
ment and resource-use education, the committee joined with 
other southern institutions in sponsoring a study conference on 
southern resource development. This conference was held at 
North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham, July 19—August 
23, 1946. A regional advisory committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of institutions of higher learning and regional agen- 
cies guided the planning and follow-up of the study conference. 
Twenty-three faculty members from Negro teacher education 
institutions and Negro staff members of regional agencies, 
together with research and educational experts, studied south- 
ern resources and opportunities and the ways education can 
contribute to better living for all southern people. During 
this six weeks’ period each conferee developed a plan for an 
institutional-action program. Since that time they have been 
putting their plans to work. Follow-up visits to the partic- 
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ipants in this conference have indicated that significant work 
in resource-use education is being carried out. The follow-up 
visits revealed that substantial benefit would be gained from 
having personnel attached to one or two Negro agencies in the 
South for the specific purpose of giving consultative services to 
Negro educational institutions on problems of resource-use 
education and research translation. 

Plans are being made now for a meeting of the Durham 
conference regional advisory committee. This group will 
evaluate the results of the conference experience in terms of 
activities now being undertaken. It also will consider the need 
for personnel to give consultative services to Negro educational 
institutions. The committee at its March 1947 meeting agreed 
to advise this regional group of its interest in the problem and 
its willingness to consider, upon request, ways in which it could 
assist Negro agencies to secure such personnel. 

Committee publications during the year have included a 
special issue of The High School Fournal, entitled Education 
Helps Build a Region. This monograph, in a series of articles, 
gives a framework for understanding principles and methods of 
resource use, a review of methods that have been developed 
for taking facts to southern people, and suggestions for teachers 
in action. Reprints were made available by the committee and 
have been distributed widely throughout the United States. 

The committee has continued publication and distribution 
of its periodic newsletter, Resource-Use Education. During the 
year a postal survey was conducted to determine the types of 
information readers of this publication would like to have. 
Answers indicated the need for more information on materials, 
subject matter, and methods. 

The February 1947 issue of the newsletter reflects the changes 
that have been made as a result of this expression of reader 
interest. Arrangements have been made for “resource read- 
ings” to be prepared for each issue by the Regional Materials 
Service at Peabody. This department contains information 
on new materials available in the field of resource-use education. 
Also included in the newsletter is a series of “picture stories” 
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on teaching resources in the public schools. The first of these 
dealt with school projects in natural resources. Future edi- 
tions will contain similar stories on pupil activities in study 
projects on human and social resources as well as on natural 
resources. 

Participants in the conference on “Using Regional Resources” 
held at the University of North Carolina in April 1946 have 
urged that another such conference be held this year. As a 
result, the committee is planning a conference or conferences 
to be held during the late summer or early fall of 1947 to 
achieve the following purposes: 

1. A review and evaluation of programs and activities in 
resource-use education for the purpose of providing information 
and stimulation to research and educational personnel in the 
South and other regions of the country. 

2. To provide an opportunity for educators, research special- 
ists, and officials of resource-development agencies to review 
scientific principles underlying sound resource development. 


THE PACIFIC COAST COMMITTEE 


The Pacific Coast Committee of the Council, Alvin C. Eurich, 
chairman, is one of the most recent but also one of the most 
vigorous of its standing committees. Through the efforts of a 
number of representative leaders at the several educational 
levels the committee was set up a little over a year ago to 
help coordinate the efforts of various educational organizations 
on the west coast, to engage in various activities, including 
studies of particular interest to the west coast, and in general 
to serve as a channel communication between the central 
office of the Council in Washington and this large and important 
section of the country. Five thousand dollars from the general 
budget of the Council was set aside to get the work of the 
committee under way. It was hoped that additional funds 
from other sources could be made available. 

The committee immediately decided to sponsor a study of 
population growth on the west coast in order to determine 
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its impact on needed facilities in higher education. This study 
which is now nearing completion shows a probable increase in 
college-age population in the various western states during the 
next eighteen years of from 50 to more than 80 percent, 
Assuming a continuing increase in the percentage of college-age 
persons actually going to college, the total enrollment in 
institutions of higher education in that section of the country 
may be increased during this period by even greater percent- 
ages. Obviously there is much significance in these figures in 
terms of physical facilities and requirements of faculty person- 
nel necessary at the institutions of higher education. 

The committee now plans to make a further exploration of 
population data in order to determine their impact on ele- 
mentary and secondary education. It also plans to explore 
the desirability of an intensive study of the place of the junior 
college in the higher education setup on the west coast and 
the tax structure necessary to support public junior colleges to 
fulfill this role. 

The committee also expressed its approval of federal legisla- 
tion looking toward grants-in-aid to colleges for the construc- 
tion of permanent buildings and for the establishment of a 
national research foundation, including research in the social 
sciences. In view of the importance of research in the physical 
sciences which is likely to be supported at government expense, 
the committee also approved an action urging the educational 
foundations to support research and instruction in the social 
sciences and the humanities. 

Thus it appears that the Pacific Coast Committee, if it can 
secure adequate funds for its developing program, may make a 
very important contribution to education in a part of the 
country which the Council has as yet not served as effectively 
as is desirable. 


THE COUNCIL ON COOPERATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


During the year 1946-47 expansion of the Council on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education took place along the lines 
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forecast in my last annual report. Its resources were greatly 
increased in two ways: through the allocation to it by the 
American Council of a substantial amount of money, and 
through the provision by Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, of services and equipment of similar value. Thus it has 
become possible for Karl W. Bigelow, chairman of the CCTE, 
to devote increased time to its affairs, with the assistance of 
Alfred T. Hill and a secretary. A News/etter has been launched, 
three issues having been distributed to a mailing list of some 
4,600 persons. Consultant services have been made available 
to a number of statewide groups concerned with the improve- 
ment of teacher education. 

The number of national organizations constituting the CCTE 
was increased to eighteen during the year when the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the NEA became a member, 
Five member organizations now represent workers in public 
schools. Eight are made up of presidents, deans, professors, 
and staff specialists in colleges and universities engaged in 
teacher education. Three draw their members from both 
school and college level, and two represent officers in state 
departments of education. 

A leading CCTE activity continued to be the College Study 
in Intergroup Relations, financed by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, and directed by Lloyd Allen Cook. 
This project is more fully dealt with on pages 274-78 of this 
report. Also advanced during the year was the work of a 
special committee on the preparation of teachers for junior 
colleges and technical institutes, of which L. L. Jarvie is 
chairman. New committees are being established to consider 
the feasibility of a longitudinal study of the preparation and 
success of classroom teachers, and to explore the possibility of 
cooperation with UNESCO. 

A special CCTE effort was its National Clinic on Teacher 
Education, held in Atlanta in November 1946. This enterprise, 
partly financed by a grant from the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
was carried out under the direction of a committee of which 
L. D. Haskew was chairman. Chief state school officers 
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throughout the country had been invited to take the lead in 
arranging for delegations to participate in the clinic. As aq 
result, 170 persons traveled to Georgia for the five-day session, 
Most of these were official delegates from thirty-four states, 
but there were also included representatives from CCTE 
member organizations as well as a few specially invited guests, 
Approximately one hundred Georgia educators took part in 
the clinic. 

The main purpose of the affair was to stimulate consideration 
of the values and techniques of statewide cooperation in the 
improvement of teacher education. Meetings of the Georgia 
Council on Teacher Education (white) and of the Georgia 
Committee on Cooperation in Teacher Education (Negro) were 
observed, along with sixteen other enterprises constituting 
parts of the state’s total teacher education program. Evalua- 
tion of what was seen took place, an opportunity being thus 
provided for reports based on experiences in other states. 
Effectiveness of the clinic is indicated by the results of a 
follow-up study carried out in May. Twenty-nine of the thirty- 
four states represented at the clinic responded. Of these, eleven 
(38 percent) stated that the clinic experience had led to changes 
in their pre-existing state councils, four (14 percent) reported 
the subsequent establishment of such councils, and three (10 
percent) declared that such establishment was being planned. 

As noted in my report last year, the executive committee of 
the CCTE in May 1946 presented a statement on the critical 
shortage of competent teachers to the delegates from the con- 
stituent members of the American Council. Unanimously 
approved by that body, the statement was later published under 
the title The Crisis in Teaching. Sixteen thousand copies of 
this pamphlet were distributed throughout the country during 
the summer and early fall. Moreover, the statement was 
reprinted in whole or part in many educational journals, includ- 
ing one published in Hawaii. It seems reasonable to believe 
that it contributed to the mounting popular awareness of the 
teacher shortage and to the consequent gratifying increase in 
teachers’ salaries and in recruitment efforts. 
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At the annual meeting of the CCTE on May 4 and 5, 1947, 
Karl W. Bigelow (delegate-at-large) was re-elected chairman 
of the Council, Gertrude Hancamp (Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development) was made secretary-treasurer; 
and John L. Bracken (American Association of School Admin- 
istrators) and W. W. Whitehouse (Association of American 
Colleges) were added to the executive committee. 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


The Committee on Religion and Education has completed 
and published its first report: The Relation of Religion to Public 
Education—The Basic Principles. It embodies an analysis of 
the defects, as the committee sees them, of our secularized 
culture, of the relation thereto of the secularization of American 
education, and of possible ways of remedying these defects. 

The principle of separation of church and state is defended 
and all proposals for introducing doctrinal instruction in the 
public schools are rejected. At the same time, the report calls 
for the inclusion of religious subject matter in the school cur- 
riculum wherever it appears as part of the cultural heritage 
and in relation to existing school disciplines, particularly in the 
social studies and literature programs. Emphasis is placed on 
freedom for local experimentation in the direction of over- 
coming the dualism that results from the sharp division of 
education, which should be to the greatest possible extent a 
unitary process, into secular and religious compartments. The 
report is designed to serve as a basis for discussion in educa- 
tional circles. 

While the report is not a sensational document, the fact 
that consensus was reached on so controversial an issue by a 
group of educators which includes representatives of the major 
faith groups in America is of no small significance. 

The committee has made provisional plans for further study 
of this subject, including field investigation, textbook analysis 
at the secondary school level, and cooperative experimental 
work in local school systems and teacher education institutions. 
An attempt is being made to secure funds for these undertakings. 
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CoNCLUSION 


The annual report of the American Council on Education 
inevitably leaves an impression of widespread activities. No 
one should be surprised at this fact because, after all, the 
problems of education in a democratic country have ramifica- 
tions in the whole social setup of the country. With our small 
staff in the central office it is not at all easy to keep abreast of 
educational developments, but we do the best we can. Cer- 
tainly I have the loyal support and deep interest of the staff. 
With their aid and with the invaluable help of the Council’s 
officers and committees it is a pleasure and a privilege to 
carry on. 


GeorceE F. Zoox 
May 2, 1947 
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Publications 


American Council on Education 
May 1946—May 1947 


The Improvement of Teacher Education 


A Final Report of the Commission on Teacher Education. 
283 pp. June 1946. $2.00. 


Hawaiian Schools: A Curriculum Survey, 1944-45 


By Edgar M. Draper and Alice H. Hayden. 172 pp. June 1946. 
$2.00. 


A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Services 


George P. Tuttle, director. Complete edition, 1944-45 data 
reprinted in this volume. 1097 pp. June 1946. $5.00. 


Opinions on Gains for American Education from Wartime Armed 
Services Training 
By M. M. Chambers. Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs. 78 pp. August 1946. 50¢. 

Accreditation Policies of State Departments of Education for the Evalua- 
tion of Service Experiences and USAFI Examinations 
Introduction by Cornelius P. Turner. Commission on Accredita- 
tion of Service Experiences. 64 pp. August 1946. Free. 

The Crisis in Teaching 
By Karl W. Bieglow. Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 
cation. 15 pp. July 1946. Free, 16,000 copies. 

A Survey of Collegiate Courses in Aviation and Related Fields 


Prepared in cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 


tion. 64 pp. Revised edition. August 1946. Distributed free 
by CAA. 


New York City, Cotton Textile Industry, Department Store, Oil in 
America, Pittsburgh, The Story of Steel 


Six filmstrips added to series “Life in America.” October 1946. 
$1.50 each. 
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Utilizing Human Talent 
By Frederick B. Davis. Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs. 85 pp. February 1947. $1.25. 
Reading Ladders for Human Relations 
Committee on Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, 
67 pp. February 1947. $1.00. 
Directions for the Revised Cumulative Record for Junior and Senior 
Colleges 
Committee on Cumulative Records. 4 pp. February 1947, 
Free with orders of Cumulative Records. Additional copies, 5¢. 
Recommendations of the Maryland Commission on Higher Education 
Preprint from the complete survey report. 50 pp. February 
1947. Distributed by the Commission. 
Audio-Visual Aids in the Armed Services: Implications for American 


Education 


By John R. Miles and Charles R. Spain. Commission on 
Implications of Armed Services Educational Program. 96 pp. 


March 1947. $1.25. 

Social Security Reading List, 1947 
By Robert M. Ball. Committee on Education and Social Secur- 
ity. 40 pp. March 1947. 50¢. 

Area Studies in American Universities 


By William Nelson Fenton. Commission on Implications of 
Armed Services Educational Programs. 89 pp. April 1947. $1.00. 


A Report of the Committee on a Federal Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Security 


Sponsored by the American Council on Education and the 
National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc., Hugh R. Jackson, 
Secretary. 58 pp. April 1947. 50¢. 
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Directions for the Cumulative Record Folder for Funior-Senior High 
Schools 


Committee on Cumulative Records. 4 pp. April 1947. Free 
with orders of Cumulative Records. Additional copies, 5¢. 


or 


American Council on Education Psychological Examination for High 
School Students 


By L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone. 12 pp. 
August 1946. Package of 25, $2.00. Quantity prices. 

American Council on Education Psychological Examination for College 
Freshmen 


By L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone. 14 pp. 
August 1946. Package of 25, $2.00. Quantity prices. 


AMERICAN CouNCIL ON EpucaTIon Srupies 


Financial Assistance for College Students 


: By Russell T. Sharpe, George B. Risty, William L. Guthrie, and 
Harold B. Pepinsky. Series VI, No. 7. 113 pp. September 
1946. $1.00. 


Emergency Problems in Higher Education 
Edited by Francis J. Brown. Series 1, No. 24. 120 pp. August 
1946. $1.00. 
’ Use of Audio-Visual Materials toward International Understanding 
Edited by Helen Seaton Preston. Series I, No. 25. 168 pp. 
November 1946. $1.25. 
f The Relation of Religion to Public Education: The Basic Principles 
By the Committee on Religion and Education. Series I, No. 26. 
54 pp. April 1947. $1.00. 


Selected Issues in Education: Universal Military Training; Federal Aid 
to Education; Department of Health, Education, and Security; The 
mys United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Edited by Francis J. Brown, Series I, No. 27. 17 pp. April 1947. 
30¢. 
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PERIODICALS AND INSTITUTIONAL PAMPHLETS 
Higher Education and National Affairs 
Bulletins Nos. 101 through 112, plus 12 supplements. 
The Educational Record 


Quarterly journal of the Council. July, October, 1946; January, 
April, 1947. 


The Educational Record Supplement No. 16 


Report of the Eleventh Educational Conference (October 1946) 
of the Educational Records Bureau, the Cooperative Test Service, 
the Committee on Measurement and Guidance of the American 
Council on Education, and the Committee on the Relation of 
School and College of the Progressive Education Association. 
184 pp. March 1947. 75¢. 


Members of the American Council on Education 
22 pp. November 1946. Free. 


Function and Program of the American Council on Education, 1946-47 
16 pp. November 1946. Free. 


REPRINTINGS 


Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs 
By Ernest V. Hollis. Commission on Teacher Education. 
Second printing, 1,000. 

Evaluative Criteria and Educational Temperatures 


Combined volume for library and reference use. Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. Second printing, 1,000. 


Evaluative Criteria 


Separate pamphlets, 4 through X. Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. In varying quantities from 400 
to 16,000. 


A Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the 
United States 


Edited by Carter V. Good. Third printing, 10,000. 
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How to Evaluate a Secondary School 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. 300 cloth- 
bound, 1,000 paper-bound. 

Children of Bondage 
By Allison Davis and John Dollard. American Youth Commis- 
sion. Second printing, 1,500. 

Unfinished Business in American Education 
By John K. Norton and Eugene S. Lawler. Second printing, 
4,000. 

American Council on Education Psychological Examination for College 
Freshmen 
By L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone. Second 
printing, 75,000. 

Helping Teachers Understand Children 


By the Staff of the Division on Child Development and Teacher 
Personnel. Commission on Teacher Education. Fourth printing, 


7,500. 

Evaluation in Teacher Education 
By Maurice E. Troyer and C. Robert Pace. Commission on 
Teacher Education. Second printing, 1,000. 

Federal-State Relations in Education 
By Educational Policies Commission (NEA) and Problems and 
Policies Committee (ACE). Second printing, 1,000. 

An Inventory of Public School Expenditures in the United States 
By John K. Norton and Eugene S. Lawler. Third edition, 
2 vols., mimeographed, 100. 

Reading Ladders for Human Relations 


Committee on Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools. 
Second printing, 3,000. 











Education and Public Policy 


By GEORGE D. STODDARD 


tion has been confronted with two great problems with 

dramatic implications for public policy. When the 
Council, in somewhat ponderous fashion, crystallizes an issue 
or gets its constituent membership to clear its comprehensive 
mind, then truly all who work in the educational vineyards 
should take heed! 

Let us ask then: What are the two great issues on which 
the Council has felt compelled to make serious pronouncement? 
The first is a soul-searching consideration of tests and measure- 
ments; the second is the thorny question of universal military 
training. 

While it is tempting to spread out to other problems in 
higher education, I shall confine my remarks to these issues 
alone. A mistake in resolving the first issue will retard seriously 
the oldest and most useful continuous activity of the Council. 
A wrong decision on universal military training will transcend 
any order of business within the Council and it might carry 
with it the germs of national disaster. 


LD = THE PAST YEAR the American Council on Educa- 


PROPOSED TESTING MERGBR 


The President of the Council pointed out in his annual 
report of 1946 that the Council had developed “the most 
extensive and varied noncommercial testing program now in 
existence.” 

He indicated also that consideration should be given to a 
plan for merging the work of major organizations in the field of 
tests and measurements. From Dr. Zook’s discussion on this 
occasion I shall select a basic principle and then deal briefly 
with certain proposals. He stated that “any merger should be 
based squarely on a membership organization widely represen- 
tative of, and under the control of, the schools and colleges of 
the country. Anything in the nature of a self-perpetuating 
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group, especially if it represented primarily one section of the 
country or only a small portion of the schools and colleges, 
would have difficulty in convincing the educational profession 
as a whole that it belonged to them.” 

Following the general idea that a merger of testing programs 
would promote the cause of education over the country, the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and the 
Council, down separate roads but with occasional contact, 
drew up certain formulations. I should say that from the 
start the only area of potential conflict appeared in connection 
with the principle which I have just quoted. 

It was held by some of us that the Council itself would be a 
suitable sponsoring agency for any merger. It meets the 
criteria of technical experience, long-time interest, and educa- 
tional representativeness. Its committees are neither self- 
effacing nor self-perpetuating. They are going concerns with 
sufficient autonomy and competence to develop and maintain a 
comprehensive service in tests and ‘measurements. 

For the Council the whole testing program has been a major 
success story. I use the perfect tense advisedly for I do not 
want to contribute to complacency. Everyone agrees that the 
time has come to take stock if testing and measuring are to 
render a further substantial service to American education. 
Not only the tests but also the whole concept of testing needs 
study in relation to evolving curriculums and new aims of 
education. What, for example, are the testing implications of 
the Harvard Report on General Education in a Free Society or 
of the Council’s reports in the same field? There is danger that 
testing may fall a victim of its early extraordinary efficiency. 
Unless we are watchful, the makers of tests will determine not 
only how to test and measure and evaluate, but also what to 
teach and what to approve. 

At the request of Dr. Zook, T. R. McConnell, chairman of 
the Committee on Measurement and Guidance, and the chair- 
man of the Council, undertook last summer to clarify the 
principles upon which a nation-wide testing service might be 
established. At this time I am more interested in these 
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principles than I am in the practical services. We explored 
ten principles and I shall quote them verbatim although there 
is clearly some overlapping: 


1. To preclude the possibility of imposing testing programs on 
education, measurement procedures should grow out of the best 
educational thought and practice of individual schools and colleges, 

2. A national testing service should be comprehensive in the sense 
that it provides service to educational groups representing varied 
interests and levels, and 


3. In the sense that it is concerned with developing tests of many 
types to be used for many purposes. 


4. It should be concerned with the development of new techniques 
of appraisal. 
5. It should be a cooperative enterprise. 


6. It should aim constantly at helping teachers to improve their 
effectiveness as evaluators. 


7. It should develop communication procedures that will keep its 
membership well informed about its activities. 

8. It should stress national norms only when consideration of such 
norms is appropriate. 


9. It should serve as a coordinating agency to reduce costly and 
inefficient duplication of effort. 


10. A national cooperative testing service should be largely self- 
supporting. 


It may be helpful to clarify a few of these principles. It is 
held with some firmness that it is not the function of a testing 
program to determine what should be taught. This decision is 
reserved for those in charge of school programs and curriculums. 
Measurement should be subordinated to the aims of education. 

The matter is a very practical one indeed. For example, in 
the state of New York a single regents’ examination may be 
more potent in determining the course and character of a 
curriculum than all the proposals originating from teachers, 
supervisors, and school boards. Of course, a really good 
regents’ examination is responsive to such local and regional 
demand. I recall advocating a few years ago that the fourth- 
year regents’ examination in English be abandoned in favor of a 
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three-year test, thus freeing teachers and students and allowing 
them to embark on an original and flexible program in the 
senior year. I had in mind such harmless and appealing 
ventures as debating, dramatics, and the enjoyment of liter- 
ature, together with more opportunity for creative writing. 
English correctness could still run through the course like a 
familiar thread and for some, special work in speech correction 
would be indicated. To my astonishment, this set off a minor 
revolt among English teachers who did not want to get out 
from under the so-called “enslavement” of the state regents’ 
examination. By resolution they indicated that without this 
whip hand over the students we could expect a deterioration 
in the fundamentals of English. What had been started as a 
useful device for lifting standards had become a crutch for 
tired teachers to lean on. 

There will be brought before this meeting a plan for a 
national education testing service which has been formulated 
by a special committee of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. It is not the first draft, for I 
believe that the Carnegie people would admit freely that the 
plan shows the effects of interchanges that have taken place 
between the Council and the Foundation. Some of the prin- 
ciples cited above are listed in the plan for a national education 
testing service, although they were, I believe, arrived at 
independently. 

The practical effect of the new educational testing service 
would be to merge all the measurement activities of the 
American Council on Education, the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, and the Graduate Record Office. The proposed 
educational testing service, however, is neither an agent nor an 
affiliate of the American Council on Education; it is, rather, a 
new partnership in which the American Council joins on 
essentially equal terms with the College Entrance Examination 
Board and the Carnegie Foundation. Representatives of these 
organizations would compose the initial board of directors and 
the organizations would continue to nominate persons to the 
board. It may be said, therefore, that to the extent that these 
three organizations comply with the principles already men- 
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tioned, we should have an organization acceptable to the 
American Council on Education. 
I shall now quote some remarks I have made elsewhere in 


relation to this proposal for an educational testing service, in 
order clearly to reveal a bias: 


The plan does not affect the nontesting activities of the organiza- 
tions involved. This means that with respect to the Council, the 
Committee on Measurement and Guidance might be revamped under 
the title, “Committee on Curriculum and Guidance.” So long as it 
did not involve test construction or testing operations, its functions 
would be proper and, in fact, invaluable. Such a committee might 
serve to chart the main trends of progress and development in 
American education, bringing before the Educational Testing Service 
the need for measurement and evaluation. Over the years it might 
well point out any major disjunctions between testing services under 
Educational Testing Service and the aims of education as developed 
independently. What to measure and how to check up on the general 
effects of measurement would be a steady concern of such a committee. 
Needless to say, educational testing service also would need to decide 
what to measure and how to measure and to run through various 
experiments designed to check up on the effectiveness of its work but 
it would do all this more from the framework of reference of testing 
experts. The new Council committee, as I see it, would be the larger 
matrix. 

The new board is at once representative and somewhat autonomous. 
It does not appear that it would be open to the charge of aloofness, 
rigidity, or self-perpetuation. 

Financial support, which appears to be crucial to a central testing 
agency, is probably more adequate for Educational Testing Service 
than under any other form of merger that could be proposed. 

The Educational Testing Service will provide the testing services 
now supplied by the constituent “rganizations and shall carry out 
work under existing government contracts. Of course, it is free to 
undertake further services, regardless of the source of origin of the 
request, as long as its board of directors approves. In the long run, 
the most important responsibility will be the initiation of new testing 
projects and programs based on research and demonstration. 

There does not appear to be any difficulty in regard to the com- 
position of the board. The three executives (American Council on 
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Education, College Entrance Examination Board, and Carnegie 
Foundation) are obvious ex officio members and these three associa- 
tions shall be represented further equally in the selection of the nine 
additional members. It could be held that the American Council, 
being more representative than the College Entrance Board, should 
have a larger representation but I do not regard this as a matter of 
consequence. It is likely that there will be duplication anyway in the 
selection of American educational leaders for such posts and the 
“right of final approval” carried in the plan comes down to an 
expectation of prior conference in nominating the board. By such 
means we should expect, for example, that the western and far 
western parts of the country would be represented. I feel that the 
Carnegie Foundation especially, acting as a balance wheel, would 
join with the Council toward such an end. 

I favor retention of the trial period (under Section 7), although I 
should regard it as an extremely unfortunate outcome if the merger 
were to be broken up at the end of five years. I do not feel that any 
one of these organizations can do better separately what it is now 
proposed, for the first time, to do jointly. 

There is finally the question of the ways in which the merging 
organizations and their associates may have full access to the work of 
Educational Testing Service. In this connection I would expect the 
cooperating agencies to keep their constituencies fully informed. For 
example, the testing, research, and service activities of educational 
testing service would be announced in the bulletins of the Council, 
and persons, members, and agencies would be referred to Educational 
Testing Service as an ongoing service. The American Council would 
not be moving out of the field of tests and measurements; rather it 
would be moving into a larger field, sharing it with others. It is true 
that to this extent the Council becomes a partner instead of a sponsor- 
ing agency but there is no reason why every partner should not report, 
let us say with pride, on the achievements of the whole enterprise. 


A special committee consisting of the president and vice 
president of the Council, the chairman of the Council, the 
chairman of the Committee on Measurement and Guidance, 
and Dr. Alonzo Grace conferred at length with representatives 
of the Carnegie Corporation and the Carnegie Foundation on 
the merits of this plan. I should say that the statements above 
do not comprise the official report of this subcommittee, 
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although consistent as to its recommendation. They indicate 
primarily my own reaction to the proposition. 

I have sympathy for the reluctance of any official or organi- 
zation to relinquish, in whole or in part, a successful ongoing 
enterprise. Persons, institutions, and agencies somewhat re- 
mote from Washington may be dismayed if the Council 
changes its relationship to measurement and guidance—gives 
up, as it were, a degree of sovereignty. It may be that “he 
who loses his life shall find it,” but this has always been a 
noble counsel of perfection; most persons try hard to save their 
lives, their children, and their institutions. 

Nevertheless, I am hopeful that the Council will vote 
according to biblical precept. It is a greater thing now to 
work on the aims and effectiveness of American education 
than to stay heavily committed to researches and services of 
the yardstick type. It is time for the influence of Gestalt and 
field psychology to make themselves felt in the testing move- 
ment. It is time to trace the course of individual growth in a 
child and to study the factors that impinge upon him at a given 
moment. Within what dynamic patterns is the student pre- 
pared to learn and to grow? 

In short, we need better ideas of what to measure and what 
not to measure. The emotional, the personal, and the ethical 
have remained almost impervious to the onslaughts of objective 
measurement, but they will never be unimportant. 

So much for measurement and guidance. I am sure that 
the subject is wearisome to many persons who agree with the 
dictum that if all the statisticians in the United States were 
laid end to end—it would be a very good thing! 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING 


Very likely the general features of the War Department plan 
for universal military training are understood by all. Briefly, 
military training would be required of all males sometime 
between the age of seventeen and twenty. It would be under- 
taken upon reaching the age of eighteen or upon graduation 
from high school. Only men who are mentally or physically 
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unfit or who possess an honorable discharge from the armed 
forces would be exempt. The period of training would be one 
year, although only the first six months need be spent in the 
training camp. The second half year of the plan allows certain 
options, such as enlistment in the Regular service or the 
National Guard, entrance into West Point or Annapolis, joining 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps or an ROTC unit, or undertaking 
training in certain approved technical schools. 

In so far as the American Council on Education has taken 
a position on this vital matter, it is set forth in a statement 
prepared by the Committee on Relationships of Higher Educa- 
tion to the Federal Government dated January 12, 1947; it 
was further developed on January 24, 1947 in a statement 
approved in Washington by representatives of the Council’s 
constituent members. Although we have all had access to 
these statements, I shall quote from them in order to refresh 
our minds. 


First, from the Committee on Relationships: 


In any appraisal of universal military training, it should be borne 
in mind that its sole military justification is preparation for another 
possible war. The limitation of service of trainees prohibits their 
use as occupation troops or for other active duty. If universal 
military training is enacted into law, the personnel needed to give the 
training will decrease the availability of personnel for occupation and 
defense duty. It is estimated that the Navy will release 42,000 officers 
from present duties and assign them to universal military training, 
and that the Army will transfer a minimum of 100,000 officers and 
key enlisted men. Thus the continuance of Selective Service and the 
establishment of universal military training are separate issues. The 
former is aimed to maintain our present military strength; the latter 
to prepare for a possible future war. 

The enactment of legislation establishing universal military training 
is neither solely nor primarily a domestic policy. It is a declaration of 
our foreign policy at a time when the military requirements of our 
foreign policy are still undetermined. If, for example, the develop- 
ments of the United Nations are of such a nature that general dis- 
armament becomes possible and peaceful methods of settling inter- 


national problems are accepted, then universal military training 
would be unnecessary. 
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It is the judgment of this Committee that the adoption of universal 
military training at this time would actually impede the efforts of the 
United Nations to arrive at peaceful methods of settling international 
difficulties because the United States would be committed now to a 
specific military program. 

Even if such international agreements are not achieved, there is 
considerable doubt that universal military training is the best method 
of keeping this country prepared for any military emergency. 

The contention of the War Department that “Universal Military 
Training is the essence of democracy” cannot be allowed to go unchal- 
lenged. If this statement is true, we have not yet had democracy in 
this country, whereas totalitarian governments have had democracy. 
It may be that universal military training is essential to the preserva- 
tion of our democracy but this is a supposition that has not yet been 
demonstrated and which should be demonstrated before we commit 
this country to such a radical departure from our established peace- 
time policies. 

The burden of proof rests upon the War and Navy Departments to 
demonstrate that national security can be assured only by this radical 
departure from our national policy. In an era of atomic and germ 
war, of guided missiles, and potential new developments of instan- 
taneous death and destruction, national security may better be 
assured through a small, highly mobile, and effectively trained force 
than through a force of 3,000,000 partially trained reserves. 


The Committee on Relationships then mentions the fact 
that it petitioned President Truman on September 25, 1945, to 
appoint a commission composed of leading citizens of the 
nation to consider the issue of universal military training in 
relation to all other measures for national defense. As we 
know, a commission has been appointed and is at work. 
Members of the Council have testified at its hearings. 

The Committee on Relationships also made practical sug- 
gestions for maintaining the military strength of the nation 
while the President’s Advisory Commission was formulating 
its recommendations. These proposals were incorporated in 
the later action of the Washington conference referred to above, 
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and a statement! which was approved by a vote of 64-0 was 
issued. 

So much for the position of the Council membership; from 
this point forward I am strictly on my own. This is a good 
time, therefore, to recapitulate some of the things to which I 
subscribe. 

Since one may oppose universal military training;for the 
wrong reasons, the reasons are important. 

First: I do not believe that the United States should become 
weak in a military sense; I favor a strong nation. 

Second: I am not really concerned about the financial cost. 
We are already spending about eleven billion dollars per year 
on armaments; the addition of another billion is not a cause 
for alarm. 

Third: I am not worried about the time lost or the sacrifice 
that might be entailed if our young men were to spend a half 
year in camp and then engage in other types of military 
training for an additional half year. Whatever these young 
men were called upon to do, it would be a small thing compared 
to the sacrifices already endured by the present generation 
of veterans. 

Fourth: I think that, on the whole, there are certain values 
to be gained in health, physical fitness, discipline, and mental 
preparedness. 

I feel, however, that these values can be realized more 
effectively through improvement in our high schools and col- 
leges. For example, federal aid to the states, earmarked for 
such purposes, might yield richer dividends in physical, mental, 
and emotional fitness. A school plan, moreover, would not 
neglect those who fail in physical examinations and it would 
pay equal attention to the right of girls and young women to 
improve their condition. 

Fifth: I do not believe that universal military training would 
arouse any latent sense of militarism among the trainees. In 
fact, it might take a special period of indoctrination to keep 
them from becoming bored or cynical. 


1For full text of the statement quoted by Dr. Stoddard, see “The President’s 
Annual Report,” pp. 314-15 of this issue. 
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What then are the reasons for demanding further public 
discussion of the whole question? 

Well, most of the reasons are contained within the documents 
from which I have just quoted. With a certain change in 
emphasis, I find them acceptable. 

The real fear is that the plan does not go far enough. Does it, 
for example, provide the task force that must be mobilized 
after the city of Detroit has sustained its first incendiary or 
atomic bombing? Who will be there, or along the polar route 
that the planes or rockets might take? Who will be there to 
resist the attack? Certainly not the boys in camps, nor the 
boys freshly discharged and returned to the farms, villages, 
and cities of the country on a full civilian basis. 

The nuclear physicists appear to be of one mind in stating 
that some atomic bombs in both directions will crash through, 
probably enough to destroy all the major cities. To the layman, 
at least, it seems highly improbable that any nation would 
attack us except through such a blow, while steadying itself to 
suffer an equally calamitous counteroffensive. 

But let us return to the task force trying to prevent the 
obliteration of Detroit or to mop up after it. What has become 
of the veterans, the older persons, the women and children? 
Will they have no part to play in the defense of the city? 
When we recall the part that women played in the last war— 
not only in terms of industrial production, but also in terms of 
the organization and defense of a city, let us say of London or 
Moscow—we get an idea of the total demands that are certain 
to be made upon a population. Against this curtain of horrors, 
a training scheme based ¢hiefly on mentally and physically fit 
eighteen-year-old males seems inadequate, if not somewhat 
irrational. 

As psychologists and educators, we know something about 
the ease with which details of training are lost. In a few years 
it seems unlikely that anything would be left from the expe- 
rience of universal military training, except a few general 
principles and attitudes. It may be that those attitudes are 
crucial. If so, we should have them clearly revealed to us. 
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We might then be able to incorporate them within the structure 
of secondary and higher education. 

It is obvious that the United States and all other nations 
are in danger. Will the danger be lessened by what we do, 
for a year, to our young men? A strange thing about the 
arguments advanced for universal military training is that 
training has rarely been advanced as a means of preventing 
war. It is brought before us rather as a good way to win a 
war that has already started. Truly this is a rude shock for 
the American mind. No one has been able to think of a way 
in which a nation really could win an atomic war. It would 
appear that victor and vanquished would be merged in such a 
sea of destruction, misery, and hopelessness as to cling finally 
to each other in a desperate effort to salvage human society. 
At that terrible time, how minor indeed would appear all the 
economic, political, and geographic issues which now keep the 
nations apart! 

I favor strength among the nations because all are geared to 
the United Nations. If the Security Council, after full deliber- 
ation, should call upon the United States to undertake a 
program of universal military training as a means of enforcing 
peace over the world, I should favor it. Perhaps if all other 
armaments could be controlled, leaving the member-states 
among the United Nations with only the privilege of outdoor 
camp life under universal military training, we should not be 
so badly off. It is possible that the ancient Chinese war lords 
who fought their battles with firecrackers had discovered 
something of social significance. 

Let us then get strong and keep strong, avoiding bilateral 
conflict, but offering our full share of military might to a 
determined police force under the United Nations. 

This, after all, was the spirit that pervaded San Francisco 
in 1945. The whole United Nations plan was based on the 
crucial necessity of staying friendly with the great powers 
with which we were allied. There is more than casual evidence 
that such idealism rested on a firm base, for all nations were 
sick of war and none could see hope in that direction. However, 
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the United States did not come away from that conference bent 
on speedy disarmament. It was not held that a nation must 
weaken itself in order to have a better voice around the table. 
The thought, rather, was to add our strength to the strength of 
other nations subscribing to the same international statutes, so 
that the combined power would serve to keep the peace. 

Can it be said that in the last year especially we have made 
any major moves in the direction of strengthening the United 
Nations? If it is weak, we should nourish it; if it is slow, we 
should speed it up. If the nations that joined it have fallen 
apart, we should help to bring them together. If it should be 
replaced by a world government with greater sovereignty, then 
let us replace it. The one sure way to ruin the United Nations 
and all the structures that might grow out of it is to ignore it, 
to make fun of it, to pretend that it does not exist or never did 
exist except on paper. This was the tragic history of the 
League of Nations. 

A final word. I know most of the persons in the Council 
who voted to support, not universal military training, but a big 
question mark. They have the utmost respect for our civil 
and military leaders, but they believe that the new plan falls 
short. Paradoxically, they and their organizations would go 
farther than these leaders ask them to go in supporting military 
training, youth fitness, and industrial production—and they 
would not count the cost. They already favor keeping the 
nation on the alert under a revised plan of selective service. 
They would call upon young and old, veteran and civilian, 
male and female, tank-driver and tank-maker. They do not 
shrink from atomic energy. 

Their main hope is—and I share it—that with all our getting 
we shall get understanding, and with all our preparing we 
shall get peace among nations. 


Business Looks at Education 


By RAYMOND RUBICAM 


the title your program committee assigned me, “Bus- 


S$ A DESCRIPTION of what I can contribute to this conference, 


iness Looks at Education,” will prove to be more an 
expression of hope than of reality. There are several reasons 
for this. One is that business, being the complicated aggrega- 
tion that it is, does not, like Cyclops, look with one central eye 
at anything. Another is that if it did, that eye would not be 
mine. The Committee for Economic Development has made 
no comprehensive or systematic study of education, and I, as 
an individual, took one brief look at formal education forty 
years ago, and in my misguided—or perhaps unguided—im- 
pulsiveness revolted in the opposite direction. 

I went through grammar school on what I might call a 
skip-stop schedule. This came about because my father died a 
poor man when I was five years old, and | was passed around 
among five grown brothers and sisters, also poor and living in 
different cities. I never stayed more than what seemed a few 
minutes in any school, and I made my way to the high school 
level by the noneducational process of alternately skipping 
grades and skipping school. 

At the end of six weeks in high school, I overheard my brother 
telling my sister-in-law one night that he didn’t see how they 
could keep on supporting me in school. This gave me a 
respectable reason—one with what seemed even a touch of 
nobility—for quitting. But the real reason I quit was not 
that, and the real reason may be amusing to you. I was the 
proud possessor at that point of a little paper pamphlet which 
I had obtained in the mail for ten cents from Doubleday, Page 
& Company, publishers, entitled, ““O. Henry, Who He Is and 
How He Works.” At fourteen my ambition was to become a 
great author and the O. Henry pamphlet seemed to prove that 
you could do that best with no education, and have a fine time 
seeing the world to boot. In that pamphlet story of O. Henry’s 
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life there was, incidentally, one important fact missing, and 
the presence of that fact might have made a major difference 
in my own life. For the pamphlet did not mention that O, 
Henry had been a defaulting bank clerk and had served a 
term in the penitentiary. If that had been mentioned, I might 
either have returned to school in disillusionment or arranged 
to go to jail myself. 

One more quick sidelight on my schooling and I will inflict 
no more personal memories on you. Many years after my 
abrupt departure from high school I had helped to found and 
develop a successful business whose executive personnel num- 
bered a good many college men. One day at luncheon several 
of the executives were asking one another, “Where did you go 
to college?” One newcomer to the group turned to me and 
asked, ““What was your college?” And before I could answer 
one of the older hands spoke up and replied, “Ray had to 
leave school at fourteen to get this business going in time to 
give jobs to us Phi Beta Kappa men.” 

That was 20 years ago—in 1927. Prosperity in America 
was booming along. The economic system seemed to operate 
beautifully without anybody’s thinking about it. I am sure 
that, for most of the group just mentioned, that last joking 
remark seemed seriously to settle the question of a business- 
man’s education for all practical purposes. College and non- 
college men alike, we were good in our particular jobs and we 
knew how to run our kind of a business successfully. What 
more was there to know? 

And then in 1929-32 came a series of explosions and a chain 
reaction and we found ourselves in a different world. Somebody 
in the operating realm had to think and think fast about the 
economic system as a whole and about large areas of it above 
the level of the individual business. The brain truster emerged 
as a man who did that, and also as an object of ridicule to the 
business world. But whatever the good or ill of what was 
improvised then, the first shaky steps of the public official and 
the businessman toward economic literacy were taken, however 
rebelliously, and prevailing business and political ideas of 
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adequate economic education for public officials and business- 
men entered the first stages of revolution. 

In 1947 we face a fight for the life of our private enterprise 
economy and our free society as a whole. Almost universal in 
the Western world after World War I, the free economy has 
now become an American oasis in the same world. Unques- 
tionably the overwhelming choice of our own people, it yet 
faces greater dangers from within than any danger from its 
enemies abroad. The weakest link in our armor is the danger 
of another great depression and chronic mass unemployment 
here at home. And this danger starts with our lack of knowl- 
edge and understanding of our own economic system, of the 
interdependence of its parts and actions, and of the poten- 
tialities which lie within it, as a free system, for the increase of 
its stability and the reduction of those violent fluctuations 
which are the greatest single threat to its existence. 

The most urgent great task in American education today is 
to increase our economic knowledge, understanding, compe- 
tence, and sense of responsibility, from top to bottom of the 
economy, but necessarily with greatest and most immediate 
emphasis on those people who are in a position to wield power, 
public or private, and to make and influence decisions. This 
is a formidable task that calls for the resources of not only 
our formal educational institutions, but of all the other legit- 
imate and effective resources that can be brought to bear on 
all ages of our population. 

The education of the businessman—both the present and the 
potential businessman—is of vital importance. Since it is he 
who assembles the necessary economic resources of human skill, 
machines, and materials and directs them into production of 
goods and services, the decisions he makes will play a major— 
though not controlling—role in determining how well our 
economy will meet its inevitable tests. Over and above this, 
his economic decisions and actions will have pronounced effect 
on the development of our whole social and political fabric. 

If our business economy is to meet the tests of its future, the 
collective educational forces of the country, including those of 
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self-education, must strive to develop among businessmen at 
work: 


1. Increased individual competence and productivity in the 
everyday conduct of the job. 

2. Better understanding of the economic process, of their 
part in it, and how that part may best be performed. 

3. A more active and pervasive feeling of responsibility as 
businessmen for making the enterprise system operate more 
productively, more efficiently, and more consistently. 

A recent and as yet unpublished study by the Committee for 
Economic Development, while not on the subject of education, 
led to consideration of educational factors and inspires the 
following observations: 

1. The opportunity for adequate business education fails to 
reach effectively most of the persons who go into or are in 
business for themselves. Most secondary schools provide little 
such training, and most businessmen do not go to college. 
Night schools and extension courses reach only a fraction of 
those who might benefit from them. 

2. Formal education is not yet sufficiently well directed to 
supply businessmen—especially small businessmen—with the 
knowledge and understanding they need. This is partly a 
matter of inadequacies in present curriculums and partly 
because we know too little about basic business problems. 

3. In general, formal education at the college level devotes 
relatively too much attention to training for a salaried position 
with big business concerns and too little to training enterprisers. 

4. The educational process frequently—in fact, generally— 
fails to give the student a real understanding of how our 
economic processes work. Too many people, including those 
who have graduated from college as well as those who have not, 
are economic illiterates. Too few can participate in any 
thinking that might help the system work more effectively. 

5. The educational process stops too soon. There should be 
far more—and better—supplementation of formal day school 
education with less formal methods designed to reach continu- 
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ingly the man who has completed his full-time education but 
still needs and wants to learn. 

There is nothing more essential to the continuing vitality 
and progressiveness of the free American economy than a 
healthy birth rate and growth line of new enterprises of small 
and intermediate size. It is not enough that the businesses be 
ample in number. It is important that a larger percentage of 
those who start and manage them should be better qualified in 
the future than in the past. It is important that they have 
access to knowledge and skills which will increase efficiency 
and chances of survival. Building a successful business is a 
complicated process. The enterpriser must know something of 
buying, selling, production, display, bookkeeping, cost account- 
ing, advertising, and many other things. Ordinarily his 
knowledge and skill are limited to one phase. The man who 
occupies a top management job in a large business has usually 
worked up to it by gradual and educational stages in the 
business. But men who start their own small or medium 
enterprises are likely to make an overnight jump from a 
subordinate position to management’s chair. 

The recent increase and development of night schools and 
extension courses is helpful here, but these devices still reach 
only a few of the people who might benefit from them and are 
frequently of indifferent quality or too-limited scope. Consid- 
eration should be given to the expansion of over-all manage- 
ment courses of the short, intensive type found so useful during 
the war. There is also need for manuals and for simple instruc- 
tion books designed to help the small businessman with the 
multitudinous problems which confront him daily. 

There is much disagreement among businessmen about 
special business education. There is a larger area of agreement 
about its inadequacy, but where there is not apathy there is 
wide disagreement about how to improve it. I am told that 
the same situation exists in education itself. 

I am also informed that there never has been made a com- 
prehensive survey of the work of business education at the 
college level. Whether this is also true of the high school level 
I do not know. But in view of the rapid growth, great and 
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growing needs and demands, changing conditions, and differ. 
ences of opinion about curriculums, the CED as a group of 
active businessmen believes that there would be constructive 
value in a comprehensive survey of both fields. CED is keenly 
interested in the constructive possibilities of the survey of 
business education at college levels which is now under con- 
sideration by your Council, and is also impressed by the 
usefulness of the project now being developed by the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Business to sponsor funda- 
mental research into the designing of curriculums for training 
for small business. It is our hope that if the Council’s study is 
undertaken it can be extended to the high school field. 

But before business education can attain its full and its 
needed stature, much more is requisite. Most fundamental to 
our future is more, better, more diversified, and more continuous 
economic and business research. We know surprisingly little 
about the workings of our economic system and surely that 
knowledge is a necessary prelude to the retention of its strengths 
and the elimination or moderation of its weaknesses. 

To mention only a few of the areas in which fundamental 
research is needed— 

1. We know little about why some people start businesses 
while others do not, little about the qualifications which they 
regard as adequate, about the steps they take to test the 
adequacy of themselves or their enterprise, about the specific 
problems they face when starting and afterwards, and what 
finally determines their success or failure. 

2. Since the difficulty of obtaining adequate financing— 
particularly long-term and equity financing—is one of the 
major problems of most businesses, we need studies designed to 
determine more definitely the character of the risks involved 
and the adequacy of the financing services afforded to small 
and medium business over various stages of the business cycle. 
Along with such studies, careful restudy of our tax system 
with its tremendous effect on both the enterprise and the 
stability of our economy is clearly necessary. 

3. We know too little about the factors which determine the 
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productivity of our economic system—its responsiveness or 
resistance to improvements. Greece, Rome, Spain—each had 
its golden age. In each case there was failure to maintain the 
rate of progress. There is nothing automatic or guaranteed 
about our present rate of productivity increase. Research 
must be devoted to this question and the elements which 
make for a progressive standard of living must be understood 
with a view to their preservation and improvement. 

4. We need to know more about how to make our markets 
work better. The free competitive market is the heart of the 
enterprise system. Study of effective means for dealing with 
dangerous forms of monopolistic practices on the part of both 
business and labor are clearly essential if we are to develop 
effective ways to maximize the efficiency of the free market 
system. 

5. We are particularly ignorant of the factors appropriate to 
a free economy which can make for its stability, and of how 
these can be maximized. Our enterprise system is the most 
productive in the world, but it is also the most unstable. 
Unless we can solve the problem of maintaining a continued 
high level of production without loss of progessiveness, our 
present system may not long endure. Surely this of all ques- 
tions must receive more study than has thus far been given it. 

Many more research subjects basic to the successful function- 
ing of our free economy could be mentioned. But the foregoing 
will serve to make the point that we can neither teach business- 
men their trade under modern conditions nor realize the type 
of progressive high-level economy we need without much more 
resourceful study of what makes our business system operate. 

This is so important, so huge, so diversified, and so compre- 
hensive a task that there is a place in it for all who can and will 
contribute competently and objectively. Government, business, 
labor, agriculture, and public must all contribute—but the cen- 
tral contributor must be the university and the scholar. Next to 
the danger we face if we do no research is the danger we face 
if we flood ourselves and each other with the kind of research 
in which each group in our society rationalizes its prejudices 
into principles. 
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There are many ways in which this educational task can be 
approached. I want to tell you about one approach—the 
program of economic research in which the Committee for 
Economic Development, generally known as CED, is engaged. 
Formed in 1942, and originally a committee of businessmen 
only, CED now includes on its board of trustees ten of the 
country’s leading educators. From the beginning CED has 
been supported by contributions from individual businesses, 
It has no connection with any governmental agency or depart- 
ment, although it has had and has the cooperation of govern- 
ment officials, and labor and farm leaders. 

Organized originally for the purpose of stimulating and 
assisting businessmen to plan and act for prompt high-level 
postwar employment, the CED had a two-part wartime pro- 
gram. The first part was a field activity in which some 60,000 
industrialists and businessmen formed themselves into 3,000 
community committees in forty-eight states during the war to 
make plans for postwar expansion. These were committees to 
study the number of postwar jobs needed, community by 
community, and to try to establish employment possibilities, 
company by company. The facts when found were laid on the 
line to employers. Business was told that it must be ready 
for a rapid expansion to 20 percent higher levels of employment 
and 40 percent more business volume than prevailed before 
the war if we were to have a satisfactory employment situation. 

The second part of the program was devoted to economic 
and public policy research, since in many respects the ability 
of industry and business to make effective plans for production 
and employment was affected by government policy and action. 
Research studies were made and policy statements were issued, 
for example, on such vital transition problems as: 


Postwar employment and the settlement of terminated war 
contracts 

Postwar employment and the liquidation of war production 

Postwar employment and the removal of wartime controls 

The problem of changeover unemployment 

The end of price control—how and when? 

Fiscal policy to fight inflation 
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Likewise, during the war period studies and policy statements 
were completed on two longer-range problems—postwar federal 
tax plan for high employment and international trade, foreign 
investment, and domestic employment. 

CED research is conducted through the active personal 
cooperation of a group of industrialists and businessmen who 
comprise its Research and Policy Committee, and a group of 
distinguished economists and social scientists who comprise its 
research advisory board and its research staff. These groups 
select together the subjects to be studied. They draw not only 
upon those economists and social scientists in the CED group, 
but also on the best-qualified men anywhere in the country. 
These scholars are guaranteed complete independence of investi- 
gation, judgment, and expression. The CED Research and 
Policy Committee has no power to edit or suppress their reports. 
In the development of their economic studies they meet period- 
ically with the committee of businessmen and draw to what 
extent they wish on the knowledge and experience of those 
men. Through their experience the businessmen of the com- 
mittee are frequently in a position to contribute valuably to the 
scholar’s work, but it is up to him to accept or reject such aid. 

The Research and Policy Committee of businessmen issues, 
in its own name, statements of policy on such of these research 
subjects as it chooses. In the formation of these statements of 
policy it has the advantage of the scholars’ studies. In discus- 
sion of policy statements, the economists and the businessmen 
meet and exchange ideas just as they do in connection with the 
economists’ studies. The economists are free to make any 
suggestions they wish to make regarding the policy statement, 
but final judgments and decisions are the prerogative of the 
businessmen and the responsibility is theirs. 

In its postwar research program CED is addressing itself to 
the question: How can we maintain the dynamic, progressive 
character of our free competitive economy, and within that 
framework achieve reasonable stability and keep business 
fluctuations within tolerable limits? 
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The beginning point of an answer to the “how” is simple: 
If we are to solve ou~ basic economic problems, we must work 
at them. Most of us who should do so have not been working 
at them very hard. In fact, it can be said that our basic eco- 
nomic problems have been for the most part nobody’s business, 

CED’s research director is Theodore O. Yntema, professor 
of economics on leave from the University of Chicago. The 
chairman of its Research Advisory Board is Sumner Slichter, 
Lamont University Professor, Harvard University. 

To quote Professor Yntema for a moment: 


The technical problems in achieving reasonable stability and 
progress in the economy are not insuperable. They do not compare 
in analytical difficulty with the problems in the natural sciences; but 
these economic problems are in some respects much more complicated 
because they have so many ramifications in our social and political 
institutions. The solution of these problems requires great breadth 
of knowledge of business, labor, agriculture and government—of 
special interests and pressure groups, of traditions and taboos. These 
problems will not be solved satisfactorily by narrow academic special- 
ists; and, even if they were solved by such specialists, the solutions 
would not readily get public acceptance. 

If we want to find answers to our key economic problems, we must 
bring the academic specialists (and those rarer animals, the professors 
with broad competence) together with men of rich experience, imagi- 
nation, and good judgment in practical affairs. The competence to 
solve our economic and political problems does exist in this country. 
What is needed is to bring the men of necessary talents together 
and to focus their efforts. . . . 

The fact is that we spend tens of millions of dollars for statistics 
and hundreds of millions of dollars for technical research, but hardly 
one million dollars a year for objective research focused on the crucial 
economic policy problems of our times. 

During the decade of the thirties we lost some two hundred billions 
of dollars of goods and services because men and machines were idle. 
Most of that loss could have been avoided—much of it by simple 
measures. During the last few years we spent $2 billions to discover 
the secrets of atomic energy. One-tenth of one percent of that amount, 
or $2 million a year for ten or fifteen years, devoted to the problems 
of stable prosperity in a progressive free-enterprise economy could 
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yield dividends not of a hundred percent or a thousand percent, but 
of one hundred thousand percent or even more. Such dividends could 
be attained if men of stature in business were associated with men of 
stature in the professions of economics and political science, and if 
they were jointly focusing their minds on the key problems of 
economic policy. 


CED has in progress or in prospect eighteen research studies 
bearing on the central problem to which it addresses itself. In 
addition to the transition studies mentioned earlier, a number 
of long-range studies have already been completed. Your 
program committee has arranged for the distribution of a 
CED booklet, Freedom Has Its Price, to those of you who are 
interested. In this booklet all completed research studies and 
policy statements are listed, together with the names of those 
making the studies. CED will also supply to anyone interested 
the subjects of the eighteen studies now in progress or planned. 

In addition to its research program, CED has an information 
division whose work is to promote by all effective means an 
active interest in greater economic knowledge and understand- 
ing. CED is not interested in promoting agreement with its 
own findings and opinions, but is interested in promoting 
inquiry, thought, discussion, and all the processes which make 
for greater understanding. Its research is undertaken not in 
the spirit that “What is good for business is good for the 
country,” but rather in the spirit that “What is good for the 
country is good for business.” 

Another approach to this problem of adult economic educa- 
tion lies in the possibilities of widespread cooperative research 
and discussion clinics between universities and members of the 
communities in which they are located or which surround them. 
Such programs dealing with concrete economic and social 
problems of local character would conduct research into them 
and would hope to contribute to solutions. A notable wartime 
community program was that sponsored by the University of 
Wisconsin and CED committees during the war. That effort 
revolved around the problems of immediate postwar employ- 
ment. I am told that the program was of such great value 
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that the university is continuing it with appropriate peacetime 
revisions. This idea seems worthy of development through an 
adequate number of pilot studies in selected communities and 
of diverse types, bringing into the effort, of course, a balance 
of all the elements making up the community. 

The opportunities for gains to the university in research 
experience, in working knowledge of business, labor, and com- 
munity life, and in service to the community, are obvious. 

Such programs would also offer favorable opportunities and 
resources for experimentation with simple graphic and popular 
forms of presenting and spreading economic information. This 
is one of the great needs of the times and is worthy of the 
respect and the study of scholars. It has been too easily 
assumed in the past that complicated and intellectual subjects 
did not lend themselves to simple presentation to the masses, 
Pictorial magazines and motion pictures are disproving this 
view with increasing effectiveness. During the war, when the 
government was campaigning to combat inflationary practices 
by consumers, the subject of inflation was considered to have 
insuperable difficulties for popular presentation. Effective 
cooperation between government economists and the War 
Advertising Council, a wartime advertising organization created 
to serve the government, soon developed an unexpectedly effec- 
tive treatment of those points which needed to be emphasized. 
Other experimental efforts of the same character are now being 
started by the same groups. Generally speaking, scholars are 
impatient of popularization or indifferent to it. It is, neverthe- 
less, one of the key problems of effective democracy. What is 
education without effective communication? 

I have said much here about education for business and 
nothing about general education. The reason obviously has 
to do with my relative fitness for the two subjects. It does not 
arise from undervaluation or underappreciation of the fun a- 
mental priority of general education in a democratic society. 
I am not forgetting that men live, breathe, feel, think, and act 
first as persons and only subordinately as members of an 
occupational group. Or if they do not think and act on this 
principle, the aim and effort of education should be to have 
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them do so. Intelligence is more fundamental than business 
intelligence. Responsibility is more fundamental than business 
responsibility. Development of the whole personality and 
character is more fundamental to a successful democracy than 
concentration on the acquisition of a special skill. In a society 
whose aim is a mimimum of law and a maximum of voluntary 
response to the general good, and in a society where discovery 
of the means of the general good is more and more complicated, 
general education has a peculiar indispensability. And there 
is ample evidence that purely as a business-career asset, it is a 
base for the kind of resourcefulness, versatility, flexibility, 
and scope which permit a man to make good in a variety of 
situations and to take advantage of a range of opportunities 
often impossible to the man with narrower but more intensive 
training. 

I cannot close without evidence of appreciation of the 
colossal problems which have faced and now face the country’s 
educators and educational institutions. To get some sense of 
what has been demanded of the educational system one need 
only remember that while the country’s population has been 
increasing three times over, the enrollment of high schools has 
been multiplied ninety times and that of colleges thirty times. 
And when one thinks of the conditions under which this growth 
and adaptation have had to take place, can there be much 
surprise at shortcomings? We cannot forget that while the 
United States was learning to implement the policy of universal 
free education, immigration was at its flood tide, and the 
presence of large foreign elements in the population was an 
unparalleled factor superimposed on an unprecedented program. 
Neither can we forget that education in a free society cannot 
easily possess—if it can possess at all—the universal approval 
that it may seem to have in a less free society. We must not 
forget the complications, interruptions, and renovations of two 
world war periods. 

Above all we must not forget the explosive and disruptive 
impact of modern science on our traditional concepts. Belief 
in a common core of knowledge was knocked out of us by 
shock and_ confusion. 
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But there are signs that we are seeing the old and new 
elements of knowledge in better perspective, that we are finding 
our way to values on which more and more of us can agree, 
If we cannot do so, we cannot survive. 

In this extremity history repeats itself in that we ask much 
from, and give little to, education and the educator. This is not 
only ungrateful and irresponsible, but is the extreme of short- 
sightedness in a society so dependent upon education to make it 
a good society. An America that is attending to its obligations 
will not permit this attitude or these conditions to continue. 





